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The ‘ Natives,’ 
BY REV. ARNOLD FOSTER. 


TMA ANY years ago there appeared in the Spectator a letter, or 
a series of letters, on ‘The Mental Seclusion of India.’ It 
was ably written by some one who had lived for a long 

time in India and had evidently come into close contact with the 

Hindas. His object in writing was to show that there seemed to 

be an impassable mental gulf between the Earopeans and the people 

of India—‘ the natives’ as he described them. He admitted that 
in some cases pleasant personal relations might exist between the 

European and the Hindu, and that the two might find common 

subjects of interest about which they might converse, bat beyond a 

certain point, he maintained, it was impossible to go. The Hinda 

lives in a world of thought peculiar to himself and his countrymen, 
and he studiously hides it from the white man. In vain the 

European tries to get access to his real thoughts, his real motives, 

and his real ideals. 

This letter, or these letters, produced in due time a rejoinder 
from India written by a cultivated Hindo. At this distance of time 
I cannot remember much of what he said, bat the general drift of 
his answer was to the effect that one principal reason for the exist- 
ence of the galf of which the English writer had complained was a 
lack of sympathy on his own part and on the part of Europeans 
generally, with the Hindu, Withont sympathy, without mautnal 
respect, no one can ever thoronghly understand the thoughts and 
workings of another’s mind. He illustrated his point in varions 
ways, bat one only remains with me. It seemed to me that to this 
one he attached, rightly or wrongly, almost more importance than 
to any other. ‘ Why!’ he said in effect, ‘just think how you English 
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always talk of my countrymen—‘the natives’! Do yon suppose 
that persons who apply to us habitaally a term that, in this sense, 
they never apply to Europeans or to people whom they regard as 
their equals, are persons with whom we can feel thoroughly at ease ? 
If you were living in France, Germany or America would yon talk 
there of ‘ the natives ’—the native ralers, the native shops, the native 
servants? Is not the term one that you apply regularly, in this 
sense, to people you look down apon from yonr position of lofty 
superiority? You don’t intend to be impertinent, you don’t intend 
to be patronizing, bat yon are so, and the fact that yon are sublimely 
unconscious of the impression made npon as by this style of speech, 
may help to explain to yon why we feel that a barrier exists 
between yon and ourselves. The same spirit that prompts you to 
speak of us always as ‘natives’ rans throngh all your intercourse 
with us; and then yon complain of ‘the mental seclusion of India’ 
and wonder that we exercise constant reserve in responding to 
your attempts at friendliness.” 

It has sometimes seemed to me that as a knowledge of English 
grows amongst the Chinese, a certain resentment will increasingly 
be felt in China amongst a class whom it is most important that 
we should not alienate from ourselves, even innocently and uninten- 
tionally, by the constant use of the word ‘native’ as applied to all 
things and people Chinese. We onrselves, or at least those of ns 
who anderstand Chinese, regard the common term by which we are — 
designated #£ A. Yang-jén as an objectionable one. It may perhaps 
in certain connexions be an allowable term for a Chinaman to use, 
but as a rule it implies either gross ignorance or supercilious pride 
on the part of the speaker. It is, as we all know, generally used 
in ignorance by a people who, knowing nothing whatever of 
geography or of anthropology or of anything else outside of China, 
class together all strangers from across sea as ‘Ocean men.’ It is 
sometimes used also by those who know better, in a spirit of con- 
scions or unconscious contempt. Whatever may be the reason for 
any man calling us #£ A we should certainly feel that a mental 
gulf existed between him and ourselves, and this feeling would not be 
lessened, though either he should be able totalk English perfectly, 
or we should be able to talk Chinese perfectly. As the term Yang- 
jén is used by the Chiuese indiscriminately of all white races, so 
the term ‘native’ seems to be used indiscriminately by many Eng- 
lishmen and Americans of all coloured races. It is a convenient 
term under which to group together Hindus and Esquimaux, Chinese 
and Red [udians, Japanese and Hottentots, Manchus and South Sea 
Islanders ; but it is not to be wondered at if men of education 
amongst any of these races, as they mix with English-speaking 
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- people, object to the term as applied to themselves, Of conrse tlicre 
is a proper use of the word ‘ native,’ and inthis way we may legiti- 
mately apply it to any people under the sun. Are yon a native of 
England or a native of America? we may without any offence ask 
any English-speaking white man of whose nationality we are 
uncertain. Are you a native of China or a native of Japan? we 
may ask withoat giving any offence to an English-speaking China- 
man or an English-speaking Japanese of whose nationality we are 
not sore; but I submit that in the majority of cases in which the 
word ‘native’ is now generally used of the Chinese, the proper and 
respectful word to use is ‘Chinese’ or ‘Chinaman,’ and that the 
Chinaman who understands English is fully aware of that fact 
and often inwardly resents the use of the other word, whether as 
applied to himself or to his fellow-countrymen. It is much to be 
wished that missionaries, at all events, would accustom themselves 
to use on all occasions that form of speech which is least likely 
to jar on the ears of the English-speaking Chinese, and not create 
in their minds a feeling of want of sympathy between them and 
ourselves, 


“The Church and Chinese Indemnities. 


BY REV, LLEWELLYN JAMES DAVIES, CHI-NAN-FU. 


Chinese situation would, I believe, lead the church to forego 
indemnity for losses incurred at the hands of the Boxers, 
The opinion that it is neither equitable nor politic to accept money 
indemnity for Christian life taken by non-Christian mobs, has of 
late years rapidly gained ground. I believe that it would be the 
highest Christian ethics and the best possible common sense to 
take this position not alone with regard to life but property as 
well. The ethics of present day politics and commerce is too mach 
like the ethics of the savage and the criminal. The ethics of the 
“mailed fist” is akin to the ethics of the slangshot, and it is the 
“mailed fist” argument, and this only, which will draw indem- 
nities from the Chinese. | 
It is confidently believed by many that for the church to 
abstain from an indemnity collected from the Chinese government 
at the poiut of the bayonet will be the highest worldly wisdom. 
In a former article, Bishop Monle, of the Mid-China Diocese, after 
stating that the missionary wonld be clearly within his legal rights 
in asking indemnity continued as follows :-— 


iN LITERAL application of the teachings of Jesus to the present 
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Policy and other considerations, euch as humanity, may forbid what 
equity would fully justify. And I do not hesitate to say that I shall 
rejoice if the Church Missionary Society sees its way, at least in the case 
I have instanced (destruction of property at Chu-chi) to take upon itself 
the responsibility for indemnifying those who have suffered loss in its 
service and to forego its own claim upon the Chinese government for 


pecuniary compensation. 


I propose to mention some of these considerations which would 
indicate that it will be good policy for the church to seek no indem- 
nity from the Chinese government. 

I. The probable effect npon the Chinese government and upon 
the communities to which the missionary goes, Almost all Chinese 
officials believe the missionaries to be political agents, Dr. Sheffield 
says that ‘missionaries are feared and hated, not becanse of their 
religious teachings, bat becanse they are thought to be -political 
emissaries,” While in China* I was repeatedly asked my rank as 
“an American official,” and whether I “report in person to my 
emperor on my return to my native land,” “how much salary — 
my government allows me,’ and many other similar questions. 
There are doubtless many things which, interpretated from the 
standpoint of the Chinese official, wonld appear to warrant such 
a view. Nothing conld be better policy on the part of the church 
than to take some action which would distingnish it from the 
governments of Europe and America, and no action would more 
sharply differentiate the church from the land-grabbing powers 
than a refasal to accept indemnity. 

Another item is the probable effect of the collection of indem- 
nity upon the local communities where property has been destroyed 
and outrages have been committed. The criminals in these cases 
have been two—first the rowdies and second the government. It 
will be impossible to collect money from the rowdy class and 
foolish to expect that the government will pnnish itself. Those 
upon whom the burden will fall are the gentry and the well-to-do 
farmers and merchants of the community. It is from this class 
largely that the church must grow. It is said that the gentry 
might have restrained the mobs, and having failed to exert this 
power should suffer ; but these men might reply that in some cases 
those of their number who were friendly were overpowered by the 
hostile. I am informed that such was the case at Wei-hsien, 
where the Presbyterian mission compound was destroyed, 

The first business of the missionary is neither to uphold the 
formal dignity of his own government nor to see that criminals 
get their jast deserts, but by all means to win men to Christ. In 
China, as in America, he must win his own way into men’s hearts 


* Written while in the U. S. A.—Ed. Recorpenr. 
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before the door will open to the Master. To be the recipient of 
fands contributed under force by members of the community whose 
responsibility for the outrages is at most only indirect, will win 
the missionary the good-will of no one, but will alienate the very 
ones we seek to win. | : 

_ As affecting the non-Christian Chinese there is a further item 
indicating this policy. A refasal to take indemnity for the destroyed 
property would, I believe, impress the non-Christian Chinese with 


the anselfishness of the church and with the spirituality of the — 


Christian religion. They would be forced to recognize a condition 
of mind very different from anything they know in men who, 
having the power to collect a jast claim, should voluntarily lay 
aside that claim. If the church will pass over its claim it wilE 
not alone influence the Chinese but will startle the world, Chinese 
papers, both secular and missionary, will pass the news, and as 
the missionaries retarn to their posts the Chinese pastors, evangel- 
ists, and charch members will spread the news. 

If. A second general consideration which indicates this policy 
is its probable effect upon the Chinese church, By the extra 
territorial treaty clauses the foreigner in China is governed by 
the laws of his own nation. The policy of the Chinese government 
daring the past few years has been to avoid trouble by ketting 
the foreigner have his own way whenever possible. Both Pro- 
testants and Romanists are charged with using their inffaence 
to protect their followers. Missionaries generally agree that there 
are cases of persecution in which to refuse aid would be anjust. 
The opinion is equally unanimous that a disposition to take 
advantage of the influence of the foreigner is very widely diffused 
in the Chinese church, especially among those whose knowledge 
of the Christian trath is slight. That the Chinese officials feel 
this state of affairs to be very troublesome is known to every one 
who comes into contact with them, ‘Their sentiments were voiced 
long ago by Wen Hsiang, who said in 1868 :— 


Take away your extra territorial clause, and merchant and mission- 
ary may settle anywhere and everywhere ; but retain it, and we mast do. 
our best to confine you and our trouble to the treaty ports. 


Whatever may be done, no one will maintain that the collec- 
tion of indemnity will tend to lessen this spirit of dependence on 
the political influence of the foreigner, which is an acknowleged 
weakness in the Chinese church of to-day. On the other hand, no- 
action of the missionary body and of the Christian church would 
tell more powerfully for the destruction of this spirit than foregoing 
indemnity. It. was said to me once by a Chinese teacher, when 
I refased to interfere in behalf of some Christian school-boys 
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who had been beaten in a street fight: “If it were yon who had 
been beaten, you would take the matter to court fast enongh.” 
Example is better than precept, and I believe that the example 
of an American and European charch, snfficiently Christ-like to 
take joyfally the spoiling of its goods, would prove a death blow 
to political influence as a factor in the life of the Chinese church. 
From the standpoint of its effect upon the Christian Chinese, it 
would therefore be good policy to take no indemnity. 

III. A third argament for this policy is its effect upon the 
Christian church in Christian countries. That the church needs 
a fuller baptism of spiritual power is certain, The spiritaal life of 
the church will be quickened if it takes spiritual nutriment and 
spiritual exercise. To forego indemnity, and to make good our 
losses, will require the exercise of a spirit of dependence upon 
God which we hardly manifest in the ordinary life of the church, 
and farther of a spirit of sacrifice which will be very closely 
akin to that of Jesus Himself. It is vain to expect God’s blessing 
if we rise not above the merely commercial idea which views the 
money spent in mission work as an investment to be governed by 
the same laws as the investments of commerce and to be defended 
with battleships and Maxim guns. It was not by means of 


this kind that the apostles and —_ martyrs turned the world — 


upside down. 
IV. A farther consideration is the probable effect upon the 


whole Christian world, Governments are straining every nerve to 
construct more battleships, raise larger armies, and to increase 
and perfect their armaments, On the other hand, there is an ever- 
increasing body of thonghtfal men and women who deprecate war 
as a means of settling international disputes, just as many 
Christians deprecate the appeal to force in private uffairs, There 
is no reasonable doubt that this century upon which we now enter 
will see a wonderfal advance along these lines in an application 
to international life of the principles upon which the individual 
life of civilized men is now based. The peace conference of 
Nicholas shows that the eyes of some are turned toward the light ; 
that they catch a glimpse of an ideal state in which the reign 
of justice and love shall bring peace to all men. The church 
has now presented to it an opportanity to assume the leadership 
in these great movements. The road is not that of earthly glory. 
If the church is willing to be lifted up in sacrifice as Jesus was 
lifted up, it will draw the world to Him. The day of jastice and 
peace must come, and the church has now the power to hasten 
that time. The door is open—the door of suffering, of self- 


abnegation. 
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In spirit I have suffered with those whose goods have been 
destroyed ; I have wandered with the homeless Chinese Christians ; 
I have felt the agony of a strong man overpowered in defense 
of those dearer than his life; I have stood beside that Christian 
mother who saw father and children and grandchildren slain before 
her eyes; the anatterable shame of outraged Christian woman- 
hood has barned into my soul, Bat beside all these sufferers I 
have seen the form of One who is able to succor, who came with 
angel hands to receive them ; and still in His side was the mark 
of a spear, aud the hand ontstretched to save was pierced, and 
again I heard from those sinless lips the prayer, “ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” Above the strife and 
trial of earth they have joined the great multitude from whose 
eyes all tears are wiped away, and should we listen we might almost 
hear their triamph song. Shall these have died in vain? In 
the name of the Infinite sufferer and of those who in following 
_ Him have kuown the fellowship of His sufferings, I plead that we 
who remain may so act that their blood may be indeed the seed for 
the redemption of the Chinese,—Missionary Review. 


Sabbath Observance." 


BY REV. J. E. SHOEMAKER, 


LL Protestant Christians are anited in their appreciation of, 
KR and love for, the Sabbath or Lord’s day. 

All understand the benign and uplifting inflaence which 
make its observance so rich a blessing to humanity. Bat unless 


special thought and stady have been given to the subject, it may not. 


have occurred to some that this day is essential to the very existence 
of the Christian religion. 

Opinions differ as to what basis underlies this institution, 
giving it the right to claim authority over men. Some view it asa 
merely aotilitarian institution and say it is better to observe the day 
because of the good it brings. 

Others say that the day derives its authority from the mandate 
of the church, and it becomes a matter of ecclesiastical decree 
whether or not the day shall be observed and to what extent. 

But both these ideals fail to invest the day with an aathority 
which can move the consciences of men who fail to see the 


* Read before, and published by request of, the Ningpo Missionary Association. 
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advantage of giving up one day in seven, or who deny the right of 
any human organization to compel them todo so. The idea which 
seems to me the trae one, and which I shall try to set forth in this 
paper as the basis of authority for the urging of Sabbath observance, 
inclades both those already named and adds another infinitely more 
secure, namely, that the Sabbath derives its authority from the 
revealed will of God. God grant that we may approach the dis- 
cussion of this subject with adue appreciation of its importance in 
view of the insidious attacks by which Satan is now trying to 
destroy the day; and may the Holy Spirit give ns each such a 
desire to know the will of the Master as shall enable us to dis- 
cover and accept the truth while we guard against the false. I shall 
take ap the snbject ander three main divisions: Setting forth the 
authority for Sabbath observance ; The requirements for Sabbath 

_ observance, and, Some suggestions for promoting Sabbath observance 
among our Christians. 

I. The Christian Sabbath or Lord’s day is a divine institution, 
the observance of which is a binding obligation upon all men, and 
especially upon all who profess faith in Christ. 

The Sabbath meets a need in the constitution of the hnman 
being and all human society, It has existed since the creation and 
will last as long as the human race lasts, for “the Sabbath was 
made for man.” Bishop Horsley says: ‘ The use of the Sabbath, 

as it began, will end only with the world itself.” When Moses, at 
; the dictation of the Lord Himself, put into writing those unchanging 
obligations of the creatare to his creator and to his fellow-creatares, 
the observance of one day in seven as a day consecrated to God is 
set forth most explicitly. These were not temporary laws for the 
regulation of a particalar nation, but the foundation principles of 
: duty for the whole human race, The teu*commandments are an 
indivisible unity. If one,can be rejected, all can be rejected. They 
: stand or fall together. I am aware that now-a-days there are not 
lacking those who would sweep away the authority of the whole 
decalogne becanse we are ‘not under law, bat under grace.” But 
can any Christian believe that grace is a license for lawlessness P 
Surely no one who accepts the Bible as anthority need have any 
difficulty op this point. Grace means for past sin, forgivevess : for 
present weakness, enabling strength. Not under the law of com- 
pulsion, but sharers in the grace that make possible a glad, willing 
obedience, Not goaded on by threats of punishment, but lovingly 
constrained by a tenderness irresistable. 

4] Christ was plainly referring to the keeping of the command- 
ments when He said, “except your righteousness shall exceed the 
righteousness of the scribes and pharisees, ye shall in no case enter 
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into the kingdom of God.” Matthew v: 20. Ifit was God’s will that 
established a Sabbath, nothing bat His will, revealed with eqaal 
clearness, can abrogate the law. So far as our divine revelation goes, 
such an annulment has not yet been given. Bishop Ryle gives as 
the result of his stady of the Bible’s teaching on the Sabbath the 
following: “From Genesis down to Revelation, I find the day 
published, republished, endorsed, sanctioned and never repealed.” 

Bat going on to consider briefly what Jesus, by example and 
precept, taught regarding the Sabbath ; what do we find? We note 
first that Jesus was a regular attendant at the synagogue on the 
Sabbath (Luke iv: 16, 31), that He frequented none but places of 
worship on the Sabbath, and that not a single word or act of His 
can possibly be construed as authority for secularizing the day, or 
observing it as other than a season of rest, worship, service and 
spiritual refreshing. 

It is trae that Jesus exposed pharisaic falsehoods and asceti- 
cisms which had been added to the proper observance of the day, 
jast as He denounced abuses connected with the house of God ; but 
He only cleared away the human error that the divine institution 
might become the blessing which God intended it to be. 

Jesus spent His earthly life under the constant surveillance of 
enemies whose one desire was a ground of accusation on which to 
secare His condemnation ; and the only flaw they could find in His 
treatment of the Sabbath was His working miracles on that day. 
It is probably dae to controversies over this matter that of the thirty- 
three recorded miracles, seven were performed on the Sabbath. 
Bat jast what did Jesus really mean to teach by thus antagonizing 
the prevailing views of the times with His repeated miracle working P 
It seems clear that His object was not to overthrow the institution 
bat to correct false notions regarding its use. He tried to make it 
clear that works of mercy which had us their object the glory of 
God, were not to be considered as violations of the Sabbath. Were 
this not His object why should Jesus have been so careful to defend 
His use of the Sabbath and show that by their own Scriptures, when 
impartially interpreted, He was innocent of any transgression? 
There is not a single act or circumstance in His whole life that can 
be used as an argament to prove that Jesus considered the Sabbath 
law a thing of the past, 

Let us look at the statements that Jesus made regarding the 
Sabbath. “ The son of man is Lord, even of the Sabbath.” Matthew 
xii: 8. Could Jesus possibly have put His seal upon the day in 
language more simple and conclusive than this? If the Sabbath of 
pharisaic formalism was about to pass away, all that it originally 
stood for was to remain unchanged with this added force. ‘I'he Lord 
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with His own lips said: ‘ This day belongs to me, it is a part of 
my domain, | am Lord of the Sabbath.” Henceforth the Sabbath 
pertains to the kingdom of Christ and is an indispensable part of 
His scheme for the salvation and transformation of the human race. 

Jesus said: “The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the Sabbath” Mark ii : 27. 

Judaism made the Sabbath a slavish conformity to a code of 
forms ; a hollow mockery which made man’s lot still more unbear- 
able. While professing such reverence for the day that they could not 
bear to see it violated by the plucking of a few mouthfuls of wheat 
by the hungry disciples, they did not scraple to use its sacred hours 
to plot the marder of the innocent. It was against such cold, hard 
hypocrisy that Jesus directed His attacks, and furever redeemed the 
day from the realms of ecclesiastical dictum, to be what God 
meant it to be—a means of blessing to His people. Bat it by no 
means follows that because the day was made for man he is at 
liberty to use it or abuse it as suits his convenience. All God’s | 
dealings with man are in accordance with fixed laws of canse and 
effect. Obedience brings blessing, transgression brings punishment. 
Man can only get the benefits of the Sabbath when he uses 
it in the way God intended. 

Again Jesus said: “My Father worketh hitherto and I work.” 
John v: 17, 

The Jews saw in this a claim of divinity, and Jesus evidently 
so intended. Christ’s Sabbath work in New Testament times no 
more invalidates the day than did God’s ceaseless working in the 
old dispensation. But view this as the statement of Jesus the man, 
and it simply says that god-like deeds of love and service to man- 
kind are a fit employmeut for God’s day. ‘It is lawful to do well 


on the Sabbath days.” Matthew xii: 12. . Jesus clearly admits 


that there is a binding law for Sabbath observance and gives as His 
sole reuson for sanctioning what to the Jews seemed innovations, 
that they were not in violation of the law. They were law/ul. 
But lest there might still be some who doubted what His 
attitude toward the decalogue was, Jesus says in so many words : 
“Think not that I am come to destroy the law or the prophets ; 
I ain not come to destroy, but to fulfil. For verily I say unto you, 
till heaven and earth pass away, one jot or one tittle shall in nowise 
pass from the law, till all be fulfilled.” Matthew v: 17, 18, and 
His disconrse which follows shows that the law which He had in 
mind included those eternal principles of human obligation which 
are summed up in the ten commandments, 

Some would make capital of the fact that Christ never quoted 


the fourth commandment. But neither did He quote the third or 
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the second or the first. Such an argument, therefore, proves far 
too mach, and so proves nothing. If Jesus by word or act abroga- 
ted the law which enjoins Sabbath observance, His disciples and 
apostles were ignorant of the fact, for we read in the gospels that 
when the body of Jesus had been laid in the grave “the disciples 
rested according to the commandment,” Luke xxiii: 56. 

Bat possibly some one will say that all this argument if it 
proves avything, proves that the seventh day is still the lawfal 
Sabbath. In reply we simply point out that Jesus unquestionably 
_ sanctioned the observance of one day in seven as a holy Sabbath. 
The apostles and early Christians ander the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit fixed upon the first day of the week on which Christ arose 
from the dead, as the one which should be observed. To say they 
made a mistake is to discredit inspiration and attack the very founda- . 
- tion of the whole Christian charch. To ns it seems conclusive that 
nothing but the divine sanction could have enabled the Christian 
Sabbath to displace the Jewish and stand secure against all attacks 
for over nineteen hundred years. [For it is a historic fact as pointed 
ont by Mosheim, the great anthority in church history, that “all 
Christians were unanimons in setting apart the first day of the week 
on which the triumphant Saviour arose from the dead for the cele- 
bration of public worship. This pious cnstom, which was derived 
from the example of the church at Jerusalem, was fonnded apon 
the express appointment of the apostles, who consecrated that day 
to the same sacred purpose, and was observed universally throngh- 
ont the Christian churches, as appears from the united testimony 
of the most credible witnesses,” (Church History, ch. iv, sec. 4.) 

The Christian charch has never been without a Sabbath, and 
the faithfulness with which it has been observed has ever been a true 
~ index of the degree of spirituality existing in the charch’s inner life. 

A lowering of the standard of Sabbath observance is an nnfail- 
ing sigan of worldliness among professed Christians and a confes- 
sion that the church has lost the spiritual power which could bring 
men up to the Lord’s standard. 

Bat unfaithfaulness on the part of the church cannot change 
God’s purpose. The Sabbath stands as immntable as truth itself, 
with rich blessing for all who keep it and an added guilt for all 
who neglect it. It is the Lord’s day, and no man can rob Him of 
it with impunity. But let us consider briefly what use God intends 
His people to make of the day. 


IT. What constitutes an observance of the Sabbath ? 

I will merely attempt to lay down a few principles that seem 
to me to be fundamental, The working ont of these principles into 
@ course of conduct must be left largely to the individual conscience, 
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The root idea of a Sabbath, both in the Old Testament and the 
New, is a day of “rest.” The creator made man with fixed limita- 
tions, and no haman power can change them. The need of regalar 
davs of rest is recognized by all enlightened people, and experience 
has justified the wisdom of the scriptaral plan of one day in seven. 

Withoat this the individual or the nation cannot hope to reach 
a high state of development or happiness. We have but to look 
about us to see what a ceaseless, hopeless, heartless struggle for 
existence life becomes without a Sabbath of rest. Withont 
cessation of one’s regular employment therefore there can be no 
real Sabbath. 

Again the Sabbath is distinctly a religions institation, and 
should be religiously observed. Any act may be said to be — 
religious which is prompted by a desire to falfil the will of God. 
Troe Sabbath observance, which alone can bring the fall blessing 
of the day, mast have as the underlying motive a desire to please 
God. Our Christians need careful instraction on this point to 
gnard them against the mistake to which their old ideas make 
them so liable, of supposing that the mere act of abstaining from 
remunerative labor one day in seven is a kind of meritorions deed 
for which they may claim reward both in this life and in the 
fatare life, 

In Sabbath observance as in all matters of religion the motive 
is the determining factor. 

The third principle which I mention grows ont of the fact that 
the Sabbath is pecaliarly the Lord’s day. From the beginning of 
time it has been a holy portion, reserved by the Lord for fellowship 
and commanion with His people. God the Father is infinitely 
concerned for the development of each of His children and 
appoints one day in seven when they may cease striving for the 
means of a livelihood to hold sweet and aplifting intercourse with 
Himself. 

Without a willing consecrating of the day td the Lord, to be 
wholly given up to the employments which He definitely points out 
as His will for each, there can be no real spiritual blessing received 
from Sabbath observance, 

Rest, worship and an unreserved consecration of the day to 
God’s direct service, are indispensable to a right observance of the 
Lord’s day. 

Too high a standard for China do you say ; too idealistic f 

I can only reply that I find no authority for any other stand- 
ard, and Christ’s warning to those who would introduce a new 
standard on their own responsibility bids as be very careful how 
we deal with God’s explicit commands, (Matthew v: 19.) 
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Bat the all-important question to be now considered is how to 
realize the ideal Sabbath. a 


III. How can we promote Sabbath observance in the churches 
over which we have charge? Bee 

I will only make a few general suggestions, trusting to the 
discussion of the evening to complete this part of the subject. First 
in importance is the need of an appreciation of the deep responsibility 
which rests upon us who are the instructors of the infant church 
which is to mould and regenerate the oldest and largest nation in 
the world. A failure on onr part means loss of power to the 
charch with consequent loss of blessing to thousands of sonls. It 
would seem as though the adversary were making special efforts to 
undermine the very foundations of the Sabbath in our charches 
just now, and unless we as a body are prepared to stand shoulder 
to shoulder and fight hard and long, we are in danger of witnessing 
a sad retreat that will mean tremendons loss to the canse of our 
Master. One of our pastors said to me not long ago: “If the 
Sabbath goes, we may as well give up the fight.” While that is 
perhaps putting it too strongly, there is no denying of the reality of 
the danger which threatens. But on the other hand, there is no 
reason to be overcome with a hopeless paralyzing fear. It needs 
bat a bold, courageous facing of the difficulty to assure its being 
successfully dealt with. Perhaps we sometimes fail to consider 
how mach depends upon our example as a means of deepening the 
reverence for the Lord’s day among our Christians. A very little 
laxity on our part might embolden some whose faith is weak to 
yield to his inclinations to do that which his conscience does not 
quite approve ; for, he reasons, who would expect the scholar to 
live as good a life as his teacher? [I doubt not that oor lives are 
more closely scrutinized than we generally suppose and have a 

tent influence over many lives. 

We will find many opportunities, too, of speaking on the snb- 
ject with the pastors and helpers and setting before them with all 
possible vividness the far-reaching consequences involved in the 
question. It is the attitude taken by the leaders which will 
eventually determine the position of the whole church regarding this 
question, In thus keeping the snbject before our people we should 
deal with it, not as a matter of expediency or utility merely, but as 
God’s will. Show that it is the Lord’s way of giving blessings 
which can be had in no other way, and blessings so essential to the 
welfare of human souls that to fail of them is to suffer eternal loss, 
Show how God is dishonored by the desecration of Hisday, Let us 
not be afraid to preach the whole trath of the Scriptures. There ig 
room for the use of good literature bearing on the subject. Some 
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such literature is already available; there is room for more. But 
great care should be exercised in selecting snch literature. ‘The best 
of all literature on the subject is the Bible itself, and if it is 
searched faithfully the nature of the obligation will be well under- 
stood, and the ideas formed are likely to be more accurate than 
could be got from our nineteenth century notions on the subject. 
Bat perhaps the most essential as well as the most difficult of all is 
the securing of a wise, discriminating, faithfal, loving discipline 
of habitaal Sabbath violation in our congregations. Where the 
authority isin the hands of the missionary, this matter is simple 
enough ; but where the anthority is vested in native officers the case 
is more complex. But these people really love their Lord, and if 
it is brought home to them that He expects a certain thing of them, 
they respond with a ring that shows true metal. I am learning 
every year to have more confidence in the power of trath over the 
hearts and minds of our Chinese pastors. 

‘They still need, however, some one to keep laying the trath on 
their consciences as often as it falls away or is crowded aside. 

Unless the churches can be got to maintain a faithful discipline — 
on this point, all other efforts will be largely fruitless, We must 
keep reminding them that to fail to rude the church truly is as 
much of a sin as to fail to preach the trne gospel. Discipline for 
Sabbath breaking does not tend to make its observance a work of 
merit any more than discipline for idolatry tends to make refraining 
from idol worship a meritorious deed, Auy one who really loves 
the Saviour will obey His will, and any one who does not love Him 
has no place among [lis disciples. ‘“ By their frnits ye shall know 
them.” Still, great care and discrimination must be used in apply- 
ing this test. Asa rale one who has no love fur the Sabbath very 
soon loses interest in religion altogether and has to be cnt off for 
other reasons, whereus a wise dealing with his coldness in its early 
stages might have rescned him from the hands of the adver. 
sary. Surely there is only harm to the church, and no benefit to 
themselves can result from keeping on our church rolls names of 
persons who do not care enough for their Lord to attend the services 
of His honse or ase the means of grace that are pat within 
their reach, 

Bat I will not attempt to take np detailed applications of the 
principle I have tried to set forth, Once those principles are 
securely inbedded in the region of deep convictions with the 
church leaders, the matter of Sabbath observance will work itself 
ont in the way that is best. Do not think I am donbtful as 
to the final ontcome of the Sabbath qnestion. It is the Lord’s 
day, and He will have His own. My great concern is that we 
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shonld pnt ourselves in an attitude of readiness to be used of 
Him ; for unless we do, He will have to cast us aside and call 
in more obedient servants. 

My prayer is that we as individual servants of the Master, and 
as ad association of missionuries, may be given wisdom to know 
and grace to fulfill the: part the Lord has for us to perform in 
preserving a true Sabbath, a genuine Lord’s day for the Christiao 
charch in China. 


What the Visible Church Ought to be. 


BY PASTOR P. KRANZ, 


LL true believers in Christ form together, according to the 

New Testament, the body of Christ in this world (1 Cor. 

xii. 18; Eph, iv. 4, 16; Rom. xii, 5.) One must not say, as 

many theologians influenced by a misconception of the teaching of 
their colleagues in the 17th century about the “invisible church ” 
(ecclesia invisibilis) are accustomed to say, that this body of Christ 
is meant to be invisible. This was certainly not the idea of Paul, 
and is one of the most fatal errors in the Protestantism of to-day. 
The fallacy of Romanism will not be abolished until Protestant 
Christians come to a true understanding of the meaning of the body 
of Christ in Paul’s epistles and act accordingly. ‘The body of 
Christ consists of all true believers, and they are (as far as they are 
still on earth, i.e., aside from the trinmphant church in heaven) 
visible men and women on earth, If all the members of Christ’s 
body on earth are visible men and women, how can one say that 
His body is invisible? Their faith indeed is in itself invisible and 
perfectly known to Christ alone. (LI Tim. 1). 19); it is difficnit for 
other men to judge whether a man is a true Christian or a hypo- 
crite; the whole extent of Christ’s body is therefore exactly known 
to Christ alone, but yet this does not make the xature and destina- 
tion of this His body on earth to be an invisible something. It is 
the daty of a// the real members of Christ’s body to endeavour to 
make themselves cognizable as the body, i.e., as the visible embodi- 
ment of Christ’s Spirit in this world (Joh. xvii. 23: that the world 
may know that God has sent Him). The organ of this body of 
Christ, by which it becomes recognizable and efficacious in the 
world, is the visible communion of professing believers in Christ. 
This communiou of professing believers ought to be an epistle of 
recommendation for Christ (written by the spirit of God in tables 
that are hearts of flesh), known and read of all men (II Cor. iii. 
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2, 3); it must as a visidle church bear witness for Christ by words 
and life (I Pet. ii.9; Matt. v. 18, 14) and must for this purpose keep 
itself pnre, as far as possible, from unbelief and sufferance of wilfal 
sins. If it abandons this desire for purity, then it loses its salting 
power and therefore its right of existence (Matt. v. 13), The 
professing charch of believers is the representative of Jesus Christ 
before the world and must therefore endeavour to consist of such 
members only who stand in living faith; it must not allow dead 
members (dead in unbelief and sin) seemingly to hang on the body 
of Christ, bat must debar such would-be members from the rights 
of membership (treating them, however, with kindness and love) 
until throngh repentance and faith they have become alive in Jesus, 
(I Cor. v. 6, 7, 9-13; II Oor. vi. 14-18; II Thess. iii, 6; Eph. v. 
11, 27; Col. iv. 5; Phil. i. 27; ii. 15; IL Thess, iii. 14; Tit. ii. 10; 
II Joh, x. 11; Matt. xviii. 15-17; Acts xix. 9; Heb, xiii. 13; Rev. 
iii. 14-16; Matt. xiii, 29, 38. The field in the parable as Jesus 
Himself distinctly says is not the charch but the world, i.e., the tares 
must not be torn out from the world (by killing through inquisition, 
etc.), but to the tares in the church applies I Cor. v. 13.) 

The visible church of professing believers in Christ ought to 
endeavour to become more and more identical with all the members 
of the body of Christ, or, to speak qnite accurately, of that part of 
the body of Christ which is still ou earth, although in this son 
both the professing church and the total sum of all trae believers 
will perhaps never be quite in congrnity. At present certainly no 
particular church can claim to be identical with the body of Christ 
on earth, becanse many other trne members of this body are 
scattered in other denominations. But although the perfect ideal 
may not be reached in this won, tts not therefore permitted to give 
up all desire and earnest endeavour to come nearer to it. On the 
contrary, it is the plain duty of all denominations to strive for the 
unification of the whole body of Christ on earth, (Joh. xvii. 11. 
21-23; I Cor. i. 10-15; iii. 3-5; xii. 12-27; Eph. iv. 3-6; xiii. 16; 
Rom. xii. 4, 5.) The apostle Paul addressed to the Corinthians 
with reference to the schisma in their midst the question, “Js 
Christ divided”? He evidently meant to say by this that their 
division into several parties, denominated after certain leaders, 
created before the world the appearance as if Christ Himself was 
divided, because the church, the visible embodiment of His Spirit, 
was divided, which ought not to be. Paul was evidently not 
satisfied with the mere talking about the unity of the spirit, whilst 
the contradicting aspect of the church being divided in different 
sections continued. He wanted also the outward anion of the 
church by anited meetings, and those who opposed this anion he 
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called carnal (I Cor. iii, 3.) Christ prayed (Joh. xvii), that His 
disciples might be perfected into one in Him and the Father, so 
that the world might know, that God had sent Him, Did Christ 
mean by this anion only an invisible union or a visible anion of His 
disciples? He evidently meant a visible union, else how could the 
world recognize through this union His God-sent mission ? 

From what we have said above, it follows that all churches 
have the three-fold daty :— 

(1). To keep their membership, as far possible, free from 
unbelievers, by strict church discipline administered, however, i in & 
spirit of patience and holy love. 

(2). To strive after anion with all true disciples of Jesus; and 

(3). In order to promote this tendency for union, to make a 
difference between essentials and non-essentials in formalating their 
conditions of membership and to welcome everybody as a brother 
in Christ, who bas the constituent characteristics (notae consti- 
tutivae) of a real Christian, i.e, about whom the conviction is 
jastified, that Christ Himself regards him as His disciple, as member 
of His body, because he, whom Jesus Christ acknowledges as His 
disciple, ought also to be allowed to become a member of the visible 
church. Not more and not less should be required as a condition of 
membership. 

What then are these constituent darestertél of a true dis- 
ciple of Christ ? A to the New Testament these character- 
istics are three :— 

(1). A man, who professes to be a trae Christian, must have 
an earnest, sincere desire to obey the Lord Jesus in all departments 
of life according to the will of Christ, as he conscientiously ander- 
stands it to be expressed in the New Testament (Rom. 14.) 

(2). He must ¢rus¢ in Jesus Christ as his living, ever-present 
Savioar, who died and rose for him, and through Him trast in God 
as his Heavenly Father for this life and the life to come, 

(3). He must lead a Christ /ife, consistent with such profession 
of faith. 

He who falfils those three conditions, is to be regarded as a 
trae disciple of Christ and therefore entitled to membership in His 
visible charch. Ifa new person applies for such membership, the 
elders or deacons of the church ought to examine him carefully and 
ascertain whether he fulfils those three conditions, They can of 
course only form an opinion from his voluntary profession of faith 
and from the character of his life,‘as witnessed by those who 
know him. 

A church, which exclades from its commanion an applicant for 
membership who, although zreally fulfilling those three main 
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conditions, dissents from the majority of the members on some 
minor questions of doctrine or church-government, that church 
constitutes itself to be a sect, wilfully dissecting the body of Christ, 
because althongh obliged to recognise such an applicant to be a 
true Christian and a member of Christ’s body, it refuses to have 
communion with this member of Christ. 

True Christianity is not the mere intellectual assent to a certain 
number of doctrives or to a peculiar form of charch-government, bat 
is the personal religious life of vital union with God through 
heart-surrender to the living Christ. Jesus prayed, that His dis- 
ciples should be one in Him and the Father, thus showing the only 
possible way to church-nnion. 

If one of the charch-members should afterwards lose his 
faith or behave in a manner grossly contradicting the principles 
of a Christian life, the church through its elders ought to 
suspend and finally exclade him antil he shows proofs of sincere 
repentance. 

Christ longs for one united, purified church, the body, i.e., the 
visible organ or instrament of His Spirit on earth, His representa- 
tive before men, His bride at His coming. May we do our part to 
fulfil His longing ! 


> 


The Meaning of the Word #. 
BY REV. C. W. MATEER, D.D., LL.D. 
(Continued from p. 193, April number.) 
SPECIAL PHRASES, ; 


HOSE who have discussed the word Shén from the opposite 
standpoint, holding that it means spirit and not divinity, 
have of course laid stress on its application to the sonl, and 

in doing so have insisted on the fact that numerous phrases are 
current in Chinese, in which Shén is so used, and that these phrases, 
being staple forms of expression, cannot be set aside or ignored, and 
therefore it is qnite inconsistent to use the word in another sense. 
A number of these phrases have already occurred incidentally in 
the passages previously cited, but have received no special attention. 
A fall discussion of the subject requires that they receive due 
attention. Space will only allow a brief consideration of those 
most frequently used. It will condace to clearness to divide them 
into several classes. 
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I. Phrases based on the mystical idea that the soul being essen- 
tially divine, may by suitable means be so nurtured and freed from 
the corruptions of the flesh that it shall become at last truly divine 
and immortal, 

The chief of these phrases are: 3 ih, to nourish the Shén; 
&F WP, to keep or guard the Shén; $i wR, to refine the Shin; and 
4 BH, to consolidate the Shén. The following examples will 
serve for illustration 

1. ARK. 

He nourishes his Shen, builds up his virtue and is translated, 
Explanation. To be free from anything causing anxiety or weary- 
ing the Shén, is the way to nourish the Shén. 


At ‘ae time you should nourish your Shén and husband your 
strength as the main thing. If you can, the very best thing is to lie 
down and sleep quietly, shutting your eyes and nourishing your Shén. 

Keep quiet and nourish your Shén ; we will see your again when 
we return. 

; This section treats of conserving the spirit (breath), and the 
- Shén, for the most part using the philosophy of natural things for 
illustration. 


This is the wonderful thing in refining the Shén and reverting 


to vacuity. 


At this time you should sit upright with crossed legs, your Shén 


concentrated on the inner light, and with slow measured respiration, 
silently control your Shén, 


R BF R- HE 
This section treats of the philosophy of nurturing the Shén— 


that it consists simply in vacuity of mind, tranquillity, quietness and 
passivity, by which means the Ching Shén is caused to flow out in 
every direction in an infinite expansion. But the moment anything 
extraneous intrudes, its purity is not perfect, and the Shén is without 
the means of conserving itself. In Meveleping the subject the 
author says farther: — 
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The Ching Shén flows forth in every direction in an infinite 
expansion; above it is conterminous with heaven and below it encircles 
the earth ; it tranemutes all things and is beyond description, Its 
name is, “the doctrine of attaining to the spotless purity of the 
Supreme Ruler.” The sole way of attainment is in conserving the 
Shén, He who conserves it without loss, becomes one with God 
(Shén); becoming one, his essence is nnited with God and he comes 
into harmonious relationship with heaven, 

The first example gives a somewhat imperfect definition of 
the term Yang Shén (3% gh), which expresses the primary idea in the 
theoretical process of attaining immortality. The second example 
is from a well known Taoist tract, and is based on the same idea, 
The third shows this same expression adopted into the stilted 
language of a Chinese novel, still retaining, however, something of 
its original savor. It is rarely if ever used in the language of 
common life. The fourth, fifth and sixth examples illustrate the 
use of the other terms employed to express different aspects of the 
process of prolonging life which, if perfected, is supposed to issue in 
an immortal and divine existence, This process centres on the word 
Shén. Other terms, such as ching (essence) and cht (spirit or | 
breath) come in incidentally, but Shén is the all-important word— 
the word which by its affinity with deity, gives ground for the theory 
and suggests the promise of its realization. The seventh example 
is from Chwang Tsi, the great apostle of Taoist mysticism. In this 
passage he carries out his theory to its normal and logical conclusion. 
His description discloses at every step the idea that the Shén in the 
soul is affiliated with the divine and only needs proper nartnre to 
attain the realization of its immortal and divine inheritance in 
union and commanion with God. The passage is worthy of special 
note in that it distinctly uses Shén by way of eminence—the per- 
sonality being bronght out by making it the equivalent of HF (7%), 
the divine Ruler. The three terms Fj, fa and F are used as 
equivalent, 


II. Phrases based on the theory that each human being has 
apportioned to him at his birth a certain measure of the divine essence, 
the injuring or dissipation of which shortens life, while the preserving 
of tt prolongs life. 

This class is somewhat similar to the last, and the line of 
demarkation is not always very distinct, The most important 
phrases in this class are: jp, to wound the Shén ; to weary 
the Shén ; wh, to expend or waste the Shén; and to damage 
the Shén, 
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He who is unable to control his desires, dut forerbly represses 
them, in case the constraint is carried too far, wounds his Shén. It 18 
better to yield and so preserve the Shén, 

The ancient sages were not so moved by wig as to injure 
the Shén. 

BU 


A man of stich narrow capacity is ridiculous. Anything 18 

— to excite his anger, and anything is sufficient to weary his 

This piece of worry is a vain wearying of Shén. 

5 KA LAE 

BUGLE 

KA OH. HF- 


In what is called serving heaven, a man should not go to the 
utmost limit of his knowledge, nor attempt to fill up the measure of 
every conceivable duty. If the matter is pushed to this: extreme, the 
expenditure of Shén will be excessive, and excessive expenditure 
of Shén will bring on the misfortune of blindness, deafness and 
mental aberration. On this account a man should spare himself. Ile 
who spares himself has a regard for his Ching Shén and husbands his 
knowledge, Hence it is said that in governing men and serving heaven, 
there is nothing more important than to husband one’s resources, 

6. KEL. 

That which increases my goods, injures my Shén ; that which gives 
me a reputation, destroys my body, therefore I will not hold office. 

The use of these several expressions is almost entirely confined 
to books, being very rarely heard in colloquial, Not only so, but 
their use in books is most frequent in highly colored and figurative 
langnage, such as is found in poetry and novels, Dr. Chalmers 
gives sixteen examples of {ff mH, of which fourteen are from poems ; 
he gives ten examples of 3§ mp, of which seven are poetical and 
one from a memorial to the Emperor; while of 3 mp he gives three 
examples, all poetical. The evident reason is that the ase of this 
word is a compliment to human nature. It exalts and dignifies, 
and so gives a higher literary effect. In colloquial jf is used 
instead of jp, but with a different meaning in each case, thus fF it 
means to be grieved in mind, while {f§ #§ means to wound or 
injure the intellectual or primary constituents of the mind ; 3} fh 
is to work and worry, while 3 jf is to weary or exhanst the mind; 
¥ wk is to take pains or trouble, while % wh is to expend or waste 


mental force. 
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The following is a notable example, incladin 
phrases of this class :— 


In let the of your Shén be regarded as the 
most important, for in truth the nourishing of the Shén should be 
the first and highest object of effort. Abstain from drunkenness, for 
drunkenness wastes the Shén; abstain from licentiousness, for licen- 
tiousness destroys the Shén; abstain from rich food, for rich food 
muddles the Shén ; abstain from overeating, for overeating oppresses 
the Shén; abstain from too much business, for too much business 
confuses the Shén; abstain from too much talking, ‘for too much 
talking injures the Shén ; abstain from too much grief, for too much 
grief depresses the Shen; abstain from too much thinking, fur too 
much thinking perturbs the Shén; abstain from oversleeping, for 
oversleeping wearies the Shén; abstain from prolonged study, for 
prolonged study is an abuse of the Shén, 


III. Phrases formed by joining together cognate or correlative 
words. 

The Chinese analysis of the spiritual part of man is a confased 
and complex mixture which has grown up through the centuries. It 
deals with the terms $f, #9. 3%. HE and 9%. On these words 
the changes are constantly rung. They are also combined in 
various forms for mutual explanation and rhetorical effect. Some of 
them it is impossible to translate adequately, seeing we have no 
corresponding words in the English language, jj represents the 
divine, and $& the ethereal nature of the soul, #§ is the soul viewed 
as a refined and sublimated essence, being mostly used as an 
adjective, #4 is the soul as a living personality, f@ is the animal 
life which inheres in and ina sense constitutes the body, sf is the — 
soul from the rational standpoint, and @ from the intellectual and 
spiritual side, while § is the shade or ghost, The most common 

(1). jp Shén Chi, 

This phrase is used in three senses. First, it signifies the 
divine breath or spirit which is supposed to fill the universe and all 
things in it, which sense has already been considered. Second, it 
is used metaphorically of the force or style of a sentence, a sense 
to be considered in another connection. Third, it is used of the 
human soul, as a decerpt from the universal divine soul. Three or 
four examples will serve for illustration. 


[May, 


1902.] 
As to the human body, when it is first born the divine breath is 
complete. 


2 SR 
In the perfect man, the divine breath does not change. 
With the opening of the mouth the mind is dissipated, in the 
moving of the tongue trouble is born. 


The opinion of the prince wn that when the divine breath is at 
strife (with itself) then evil affections enter, which a young man is 
unable to recover from. 

The two words are often separated for rhetorical effect as 
The mind char and rigorous, or MW. The 
mind confused and turbid. 

The first example affirms that the sonl, as a divine emanation, 
is complete at birth, and the second that the trae man conserves the 
divine breath in him, and so becomes eternally divine. The third 
sentence is a common proverb based on the idea that much speak- 
ing dissipates the mental powers. In the fourth the moral 
excellence of the Shén is clearly assamed, 

(2.) Ching Shén, 

Ching means the refined or sublimated part of anything either 
material or spiritual, hence Ching Shén means properly the finer 
and subtler part of that divine portion which is sapposed to 
constitute the soul, It is, however, often used as a practical and 
somewhat complimentary synonym for the soul. It is by far the 
most frequently used phrase in which Shén is applied to the soal. 

The Ching Shén is the prime causal element from which the man 
proceeds, 


. 


HR. 
The Ching Shén is the portion farnished by heaven, and the 


body the portion furnished by earth. The heavenly part is pare and 
disposed to scatter, the earthly part ts gross and disposed to 
agglomerate. When the Ching Shén leaves the body each reverts to 
its original source, 


When he says, “ My Ching Shén is the same as the Ching Shén 
of my ancestors,” he speaks according to the truth. 
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That his soul was not exhausted means that his Ching Shén was 


not wearied. 

Buddhism teaches that when a man dies his Ching Shén continues 
to exist for ever. 

The two words are sometimes separated for rhetorical effect, as 
to concentrate the Ohing Shén; or 2 ph Hy, to 
weary out the Ching Shén, ete. 
In the first two examples the Ching Shén is defined as the 
source of life which has its origin from heaven and ultimately 
reverts tu its original place. In the third the Ching Shén of each 
man is affirmed to be of the same substance as the Ching Shén of 
his ancestors, a sentiment of constant recurrence, which is redolent 
of Pantheistic ideas. In the fourth and fifth Ching Shén is used 
directly as a synonym for the soul. In common speech Ching Shén 
is chiefly used of the soul as roused to the intense use of its powers 
when it exhibits its higher and diviner faculties. Thus we have 


$3) BH, to stir up the powers of attention; MB, to hold 
the mind alert; PETE, the thoughts confused; th 
an outward appearance of brightness; MR, to put on an 
excited appearance. From this point of view Ching Shén is frequently 
translated ‘‘animal spirits,” but incorrectly, seeing the idea it 
involves is not physical but mental and spiritual. 

(3.) ay Hsin Shén, 

This compound term is simply a summing up of the hnman 
and divine sides of the mind into a collective term meaning the 
whole intelligence of the man. It is a book expression rarely used 
in speaking. Two or three examples will suffice for illustration. 


Frightened till his Hsin Shén was all in a flurry. 


Li-chiten was in a brown study, and only when she heard Lan 
Ying’s voice did she recover her wits (Hsin Shén). 

3. ly Pr | xX 

What the mind (Shén Hsin) takes in, 1¢ comprehends without 
giving it expression in words, 

The two words are also separated for rhetorical effect as in 
ty FA Wh. The mind taking in and the spirit understanding, or 
32 united in heart and soul, etc. 

(4.) job or wh, Shén Hwén or Hwén Shén. 

This term combines the sentient and the supersentient parts of 
the spiritual natare of man; the one being from earth and the other 
from heaven. It is only found in books, 
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This time his soul quite left him, and his whole being was as 
confused as a bunch of hemp, so that fora time he knew not which 
way to turn. 

The souls of collateral ancestors of the early sovereigns were 
rejected, and no sacrifices offered to them. 

You may carry the world on your shoulders, transgress the right 
and violate conscience and so get rich, but your Shén Huén will not 
be happy. 

Shén Huén is the correlate of Ling JZuén (@& BR). It charac- 
terizes the sonl from the divine side, as the latter does from the 
spiritual or intellectual side. 

(5.) Shén Ling. 

This term is nearly always used of the gods, or of the deified 
souls of the dead, or as an adjective meaning divine power. It is 
only very occasionally used of the souls of the living. 


MRAZ WHE RS. 


The nature is immortal. By classifying the nature the soul is 
delivered from darkness, | 

Chu Wén Kung was accustomed to say that the Shén Ling of the 
mind is that which appreciates the beauty of all truth and presides 
over all affairs. 

The Hwén Poa is the Shén Ling of the dead, for the lwén is 
the divine part and the Pod the spiritual part, the LHuén is the 
breath and the P‘od the essence. 

As in the case of BA so with being nearly always 
nsed of the gods, its occasional application to the soul proves that 
the sonl is so called because it is regarded as divine. he last 
example is a specimen of the fanciful distinctions in which the 
Chinese indulge on this subject. 

The term § yb dues not require treatment in this connection, 
for it is not applied to the souls of living men. Indeed it cannot 
be used of the soul of a particalar man, either living or dead, for 
the reason that a man cannot be both living and dead at the same 
time. When a man’s soul ceases to be Shén, it becomes Kwei, and 
vice versd. The term is, however, sometimes used comprehensively 
for the souls of the dead, inclading both the canonized and the 
uncanonized. 


IV. Phrases based on the idea that the state and character of the 
soul ts mirrored forth in the face, form, or bearing of the man. 
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The chief phrases of this kind in use are: gf 4%, expression of 
countenance ; #2, countenance, looks ; tf, bearing, aspect; 
fairy like, graceful, angelic. 


The expression of his face was not altogether right. 


When Kung drew near for execution, the expression of his coun- 

tenance was just as usual. 

ERE BEAM 

When Chi I paid his respects to any one, his countenance was 
serene and dignified and his manners courteous. 

4. HUBS, MME GRAS. 

Chi went out to see him, and feeling that there was an air of 
refinement about him, invited him in. 

5. aA. meee. 

Even a master painter painting an ideal beauty could not paint 
eyebrows and eyes with such an expression in them. 

When she approached her end, her aspect was serene, and she 
passed away composedly reciting her prayers. 

He held fast to Tst Yui, seeing her 30 angelic and beautiful, like 
a divine fairy. 


Chit Yiien was slender, with a fine beard and an air of super- 


human refinement. 

It is a common sentiment among men that the qualities and 
affections of the inner man are expressed in the outward form, 
especially in the face and eyes, The fact that the Chinese regard 
the sonl as divine in origin and nature, gives all the greater force 
to phrases expressing this idea. They carry with them on this 
account a certain flavor of compliment and of dignity that the wore 


spirit alone could not impart. 


V. Phrases or collocations which regard man as consisting of 


body and soul, 

The word Shén is connected in this way with &, §#§ and J£ ; the 
latter form being much the most frequent. One or two examples of 
each will serve for illustration. 


The body and the soul are mates. 


Even when not sick, habitually taken, it will keep the Shén sound 


and the body strong. 
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By concentrating the thought with intense determination the Shén 
‘becomes confused and the body wearied. 

He who studies the great truths and comes into harmony with 
them, will be without fault both in body and in Soul (Shén). 


5. ts B. 
My Shén is myself, my body is my dwelling place. 


The physical frame depends on the Shén for its existence, and 
the Shén requires the physical frame for its preservation. 

Without doubt these combinations express in Chinese the class- 
ification which we express in English by the terms “body and 
soul,” or material and spiritual part, buat the point of view is quite 
different in the two cases. In the one case the human soul is viewed 
simply as a spirit, in the other case it is regarded as a part of or 
identical with the divine spirit. Any argament based on the usage 
exhibited in the above passages, which leaves this fact out of view, is 
misleading. It is worthy of special notice that this form of speech is 
almost entirely confined to metaphysicians and religions mystics, 
In ordinary speech the terms & HR Sh’n Hwén are used for “ body 
and soul.” 

The twenty odd phrases illustrated above include all those in 
ordinary use, in which Shén is used of the human soul, A variety 
of other similar phrases are met with occasionally, such as mp Jy, 
involve no fact or principle in relation to the meaning of Shén, not 
fally covered by the examples already given. 

What then is the bearing of these phrases on the question in 
hand? -Do they prove that Shéz means spirit, and does their 
existence in the langnage make it inconsistent and impossible to 
use the word Shén in the sense of God ? 

1. These phrases do not prove that Shén means spirit, becanse 
their existence in the langnage is fully accounted for by the no- 
questioned pantheism of Chinese philosophy which has coined and 
given currency to them. Their origin in this way is in perfect 
accord with the practice of pantheism everywhere, and is attested 
by the fact that they are modero as compared with the more ancient 
and primary sense of god, as well as by the fact that they are 
chiefly found in the works of metaphysical and religions writers ; 
only a few of them being popularized. Furthermore these phrases, 
thongh used of the soul, do not characterize it simply as spirit. 
In most cases, as we have just seen, the idea of something super- 
human and divine adheres to them and comes out with more or less 
distinctness. Even in the cases in which this idea does not appear 
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on the surface they still contain a certain savor of it, which can be 
felt, though not capable of expression by any words in our language, 
or in any langnage which is not thus saturated with pantheism. 

2. The existence of these words in the language does not by 
any means make it impossible or even difficult to use the word 
Shén for God, This for several reasons: First, by far the larger 
portion of these phrases are found only in books, and these chiefly 
in the writings of metaphysicians and religious mystics, which 
writings Christianity will presently discount, and by and by relegate 
to oblivion. All those elaborate explanations and nonsensical 
distinctions which deal with Yin (f&), and Yang (f§), and Ch‘i ($), 
and Ching (#§), and Kwei (§), and Shén (jp), and Ch‘ien (@%), and © 
K‘nén (Zip), etc., will pass away before the light of Christian and 
scientific trath, and with them will disappear the words and phrases 
to which they have given rise, so that the anomaly, so far as it 
exists will, to a large extent, disappear in the natural course of 
events. Second, the few phrases which have passed into popular 
use will no donbt continue to be used as the concrete expression of 
certain ideas, Inconsistenvies of this kind are common in all 
langnages, especially in the case of words growing out of theories 
now obsolete, or based on supposed facts now disproved. Trench 
in his Treatise on the use of words sets this down as a marked 
feature in the pedigree of words, Thus we have in English a variety 
of words based on the supposed character of Greek and Roman 
deities, such as jovial, mercurial, saturnine, bacchanalian, valcanize, 
hermenentical, etc. The gods have perished, but the words live on. 
It is no uncommon thing for the people to adopt the words or 
phrases of the learned and nse them without any reference to the 
theories which gave them birth, and so continue to use them long 
after these theories have passed away. Take for example the word 
enthusiasm.” It contains by its composition and derivation the 
idea of an indwelling divinity ; yet who now considers this or intends 
it when using the word? ‘The phrase animal spirits is of the same 
kind. It is used without the slightest reference to the peculiar 
theory which gave rise to it. The same thing is true of many 
other words, such for example as lunatic, good hnmor, temper, 
disaster, ill-starred, droll, nightmare, bewitch, sardonic, etc, The 
fact that the terms #§ wh, ih 44, and a few others will continue to 
exist in the Chinese language constitutes no reason why Shén 
shonld not be used in its proper and primary sense, 

As a matter of fact, the inconsistency is just as great on the 
supposition that Shén means spirit as it is on the supposition that 
it means god, while it is very much harder to explain and incom- 
parably more difficalt of toleration in Christian terminology, To 
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insist on calling all Chinese gods spirits instead of divinities, is 
simply a fallacy of translation which explains nothing and removes 
no inconsistency. In Chinese the inconsistency of using one word 
_ In two divergent senses still remains, and mnst continue to remain. 
I feel some confidence in affirming that every uative preacher in 
China, no matter what terms he may habitually ase for God and 
spirit does, when he preaches to the heathen, use the word Shén 
generically for God, and by consequence for the true God. I can 
see no circumstance or principle in virtue of which the progress of 
Christianity and of Western thought in China can ever cause Shén 
to cease to be used generically in the sense of deity, Moreover if 
such a thing should happen, it would be an unspeakable misfortane 
to the Chinese language, seeing it would leave it without any 
generic word for God, | 
CONCLUSION. 


The Scriptures tell us that God created man in His own image 
and breathed into him the breath of life. In accordance with this 
primary trath all ages and nations have held the human natare to 
be akin to the divine, and in the language of poetry and passion 
have eulogized the soul as divine, yea, oftentimes as very god. All 
this and much more is expressed in Chinese by the various uses of 
the word Sién, But if indeed this word means spirit and not deity, 
then it is fair to ask, how is this idea, which is common to all 
cultivated thongbt thronghout the world, expressed in Chinese? 
What word serves in Chinese poetry and eulogy to ascribe divinity 
to man? Will # or _- % or KH + serve this purpose? What 
Chinese writers have used them? It is quite safe to say that 
such a usage does not exist in the language. Neither the meaning 
of. 4% or +, nor the asage of the language would tolerate such forms 
of expression. As well might Lucretius have said in enlogizing 
Epicarus, “‘ He is a zeus, a very zeus,” instead of saying, as he did 
say, “ He is a god, a very god.” Either S/én is the word by which 
humanity is allied to deity and enlogized as divine, or also such 
an idea is entirely unknown in China, Is such a thing credible? 
It is not too much to say that the usage of all nations, as well as 
the admitted pantheism of the Chinese, make such an idea pre- 

Again it is in poiot to ask whether when China 1s christianized 
the Chinese Christians will speak of their dead friends as Shén (jh) 
and Kwei (§), as the heathen Chinese now do, In view of the 
terminology of ancestral worship and the theories of Chinese 
pantheism, can Christianity afford to encourage Chinese Christians 
to continue using these terms as heretofore? As a matter of fact 
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do their foreign teachers generally teach them to do so, or, what is 
still more pertinent to the question, do they themselves incline to 
do so? If indeed the word Shén really means spirit, and its appli- 
cation to the soul as now carrent is entirely legitimate, then of 
course there is no occasion for any change. Bat if such a mode of 
speech shocks the Christian sense of the fitness of things, then there 
is strong reason to infer that the word means something more than 
spirit. Precisely the same principles apply to the word Kwei, and 
the correlation of the words Shén and Kwet make it evident that 
what is true of the one is equally true of the other. 


Music for the Chinese. 


BY REV. WILLIAM HUNTER. 


HE recent discussion on Masic for the Chinese in the RECORDER, 
and the personal reqnest to me to give the result of our 
experiments in this line, are the parents of this paper, 

Ten years ago, like most young missionaries unable to speak, 

I tried to gather a crowd for the native preacher by means of muasic, 
both vocal and instramental ; first I taught the school boys, and 
after some difficulty induced them to sing with their nataral voices. 
On the first day we experimented in the street chapel; our success 
was so poor that (thinking the pastor would not understand) the 
preacher apologised to the smiling crowd for the poorness of the 
performance by explaining “the boys have not had their dinner yet.” 
For lack of better reply I smiled too. But we did not stop, and 
gradually our opening hymn satisfied the preacher and his audience 
better. 

Time passed, “‘characters” accumulated, and the prond day 
came when I was first to visit ont-stations, and one wonder was how 
to provide for the carrying on of the evening meetings which had been 
so successful in the centre, and after trying, we fonnd that with a 
month’s hard work a Chinese boy had grasped the idea and could 
play on an American organ some twelve tunes in two parts and 
several in four-part harmony, quite enough to go on with. In three 
months he was able to play at sight any simple tune. He was set 
to teach others, bat before they had learned the first steps the much 
suffering instrament constantly uttered complaints. It was lung, 
voice, and heart broken. That marked the end of the first series of 
experiments, 

Four years later I came to my present station, a district 
practically unopened and without a vestige, or rather radiment of 
music ; under sach circumstances one was forced to the depths. 
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Again instrnmental assistance was called in to train, or to make an 
“ear” by force, for only the outer concha seemed present, 

It was necessary to work, and work hard, and right loyally all 
tackled the uphill task. I was not Titania when they sang their 
songs, and so I was in misery. ‘lhe primary faults, such as a man 
stopping to ask his neighbour a forgutten “character” and then 
harrying up to cover lost spacé until stopped in his wild career by 
another unrecognisable, were soon got over and we went hard at work 
from half an hour to two honrs each night. The members seemed 
not to get weary. I did, and whenI could bear no longer, stopped 
for the night. Thongh I knew little of masic I knew mach of the 
torture of the mnsic teacher. But convinced that one of the best 
means of spreading the gospel was gospel song I was determined 
that the section of China where I lived would have the benefit, 
Undoubtedly they were fond of singing, and so must somewhere 
have an “ear,” though it might be undalatory and so frequently get 
hidden. Soon after my wife joined me. 

We tried to correct tunes, bat gave up the impossible, and so 
we “sang no more the old songs” nutil a new generation of singers © 
swelled our ranks; we instead took new ones and drilled, so as if 
possible not to leave a tune until it was welded unto their being by 
freqnent repetition. One such tane gave us much joy and hope, aye 
and pride, thongh it took weeks of work. About this time a concer- 
tina somehow came into my hands, and to please my bairns I tried to 
play it. I was so employed ove afternoon when some members 
visited us ; of course they wanted to try the “* Wan Yeh’r,” and to 
their astonishment could produce sounds from it. Onebrighterthan - 
the rest was ambitious enongh to want to play a tune, and in a short 
time was shown how to produce a line of “Old Hundred,” and by 
means of a kind of concertiua notation was able with frequent lapses 
to produce afar off, but to him eminently satisfactory, resemblance 
nextday. He solicited more tunes, bat this instrament went the way 
of all instruments much earlier than it ought, to his surprise but not 
mine ; bat I thought I had “ strack oil,” so I wrote to Mr, MacI—h 
of the Press (I don’t want to give his name in full; he would not 
thank me), and he after searching all Shanghai, escaped unscathed 
the ordeal of the trial of concertinas *“‘ made for China,” and sent 
me all he could find that had any pretension to tane, not many, and 
we set to work afresh. The effect was very noticeable. They had 
now in their own hands some standard of reference available when 
memory and ear had both slipped their anchors, and now a new 
tune when tanght was written out. This led as to discover what 
I daresay everybody bat ourselves knew. There happened to be 
a Toaic Sol Fa Sankey, hitherto somewhat of a curio, in the house ; 
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do their foreign teachers generally teach them to do so, or, what is 
still more pertinent to the question, do they themselves incline to 
doso? Ifindeed the word Shén really means spirit, and its appli- 
cation to the soul as now cnrrent is entirely legitimate, then of 
course there is no occasion for any change. Bat if such a mode of 
speech shocks the Christian sense of the fitness of things, then there 
is strong reason to infer that the word means something more than 
spirit, Precisely the same principles apply to the word Kwei, and 
the correlation of the words Shén and Kwet make it evident that 
what is true of the one is equally true of the other. 


Music for the Chinese. 


| i BY REV. WILLIAM HUNTER. 


HE recent discussion on Masic for the Chinese in the RECORDER, 
and the personal reqnest to me to give the result of our 
experiments in this line, are the parents of this paper, 

Ten years ago, like most young missionaries unable to speak, 

I tried to gather a crowd for the native preacher by means of masic, 
both vocal and instramental ; first I taught the school boys, and 
after some difficulty induced them to sing with their nataral voices. 
On the first day we experimented in the street chapel; our success 
was so poor that (thinking the pastor would not understand) the 
preacher apologised to the smiling crowd for the poorness of the 
performance by explaining “the boys have not had their dinner yet.” 
For lack of better reply I smiled too. But we did not stop, and 
gradually our opening hymn satisfied the preacher and his audience 
better. 

Time passed, “characters” accumulated, and the prond day 
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a came when I was first to visit ont-stations, and one wonder was how 
aes to provide for the carrying on of the evening meetings which had been 
z (7. so successfal in the centre, and after trying, we fonnd that with a 
3 By month’s hard work a Chinese boy had grasped the idea and could 
7. play on an American organ some twelve tanes in two parts and 
on). several in four-part harmony, quite enough to go on with. In three 
7 months he was able to play at sight any simple tune. He was set 
a. to teach others, but before they had learned the first steps the much 
- suffering instrament constantly uttered complaints. It was lung, 
7 voice, and heart broken. That marked the end of the first series of 
experiments, 

it Four years later I came to my present station, a district 
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Again instrnmental assistance was called in to\train, or to make an 
“ear” by force, for only the outer concha seemed present. 

It was necessary to work, and work hard, and right loyally all 
tackled the uphill task. I was not Titania when they sang their 
songs, and so I was in misery. ‘The primary faults, such as a man 
stoppiug to ask his neighbour a forgutten “character” and then 
hurrying ap to cover lost spacé until stopped in his wild career by 
another anrecognisable, were soon got over and we went hard at work 
from half an hour to two honrs each night. The members seemed 
not to get weary. I did, and whenI could bear no longer, stopped 
for the night. Thongh I knew little of masic I knew mach of the 
torture of the mnsic teacher. But convinced that one of the best 
means of spreading the gospel was gospel song I was determined 
that the section of China where I lived would have the benefit, 
Undoubtedly they were fond of singing, and so must somewhere 
have an “ear,” though it might be undalatory and so frequently get 
hidden. Soon after my wife joined me. 

We tried to correct tunes, but gave up the impossible, and so 
we ‘sang no more the old songs” unutil a new generation of singers 
swelled our ranks; we instead took new ones and drilled, so as if 
possible not to leave a tane until it was welded anto their being by 
freqnent repetition. One such tane gave us much joy and hope, aye 
and pride, thongh it took weeks ofwork. About this time a concer- 
tina somehow came into my hands, and to please my bairns I tried to 
play it. I was so employed ove afternoon when some members 
visited us ; of course they wanted to try the ** Wan Yeh’r,” and to 
their astonishment could produce sounds from it. One brighter than 
the rest was ambitious enongh to want to play a tune, and in a short 
time was shown how to produce a line of “ Old Hundred,” and by 
means of a kind of concertina notation was able with frequent lapses 
to produce afar off, bat to him eminently satisfactory, resemblance 
nextday. He solicited more tunes, bat this instrament went the way 
of all instraments much earlier than it ought, to his surprise but not 
mine ; bat I thought I had “ strack oil,” so I wrote to Mr, MacI—h 
of the Press (I don’t want to give his name in full; he would not 
thank me), and he after searching all Shanghai, escaped unscathed 
the ordeal of the trial of concertinas ‘“‘ made for China,” and sent 
me all he could find that had any pretension to tane, not many, and 
we set to work afresh. The effect was very noticeable. They had 
now in their own hands some standard of reference available when 
- memory and ear had both slipped their anchors, and now a new 
tune when taught was written out. This led os to discover what 
I daresay everybody bat ourselves knew. There happened to be 
a Toaic Sol Fa Sankey, hitherto somewhat of a curio, in the house ; 
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we found this notation exactly adapted to the instrament; it did 
away instantly with all the dradgery of playing and copying; it 
gave them the tunes at first hand, only requiring places where the 
key changed to be rewritten, and set us to teach the tonic Sol Fa. 
I suppose most people have found that while the Chinese Sol is all 
right the Chinese Fa is all wrong, but a little practice surmounts 
that difficulty, more especially with an instrument at hand to 
correct wrong intervals. Thus we were advancing, and woald 
have continued had not the Press instruments sent in their 
resignations. 

As concertinas are “made in Germany” aud well and cheaply — 
made, toGermany we sent, and through an agent of Messrs, Carlowitz 
& Co., got a fine big caseful, at all prices, from $1 to $5, and before 
these were broken up, another consignment was on the way oat, 
purchased throngh the kindness of au Irish Presbyterian mission- 
ary to the Jews, resident in Hamburg. (It is only right to say the 
first case was paid for entirely by his congregation of Israelites), 

These were specially made at a reasonable price and were 
excelleut in every respect with really good enduring reeds; they were 
accurately pitched and stood fairly rough treatmeut without come 
plaint. Moreover as we had observed that each learner destroys an 
instrnment in the process each instrament was supplied with a 
donble set of reeds at a small extra cost, and when his first set was 
partially destroyed, he had a secord set of reeds ready to insert, and 
so he had anew instrament, I shonld say all these specially ordered 
instraments were in perfect tane with each other, and like machine. 
made watches each portion was interchangeable, a very great 
advantage. 

The advantages soon became apparent to ourselves and to any 
who visited us, From being a small pandemonium of discords, the 
praise service became tuneful, helpfal, and gladdening or solemniz- 
ing. Individual members acquired a liking for, and an understand- 
ing of, music, very limited indeed, or very extensive indeed, accord- 
ing to point of view. 

Each person with an instrument was training not only his 
own bat the “ ear” of any one present, 

This lead to the farther study of, and at least a slight acquaint- 
ance with, the Sol Fa notation, and ere the break up a few men, and 
a good many women, could at sight sing simple tunes, and many 
who could not sing from sight were so acquainted that after a few 
“rans over” they could sing a tune fairly. 

How have they kept up through the days of darkness? Some 
are singing the New Song. Nearly a hundred will never need to 
sing any other, and I’m sure they don’t produce discord, 
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Others are wandering, but some twenty women have gathered 
round my wife again, and she has resumed her music training ; even 
to-night as I write I hear a new tune given them to practice; they 
don’t know the words, but the time is all right; it is a simple one 
of course, but there is not a wrong note in it and it is sung withont 
any assistance so far as that tane is concerned. Then the words 
will be given them, and I’m sorry to say that is just one of the 
unexpected difficulties, for they caunot easily wed the words to 
the tnue. 

Some tunes they, throngh long absence of books, have forgotten, 
and so sing imperfectly; gradaally they are correcting these by means 
of the Sol Fa. There is not an instrament of any kind about, but 
there will be soon, and among them will be a little American organ 
for the daughter of.a member; another step forward, 


Educational Department. 


Rev. J. A. Siuspy, Editor. 


Conducted in the interests of the ‘* Educational Association of China.” 


The Chi-nan-fu College. 


HE establishment of a college of Western learning at Chi-nan- 
fa under the able presidency of Dr. W. M. Hayes, who in 
addition to his enthusiasm in the cause of education is also 

well-known fur his evangelistic fervour, was thonght to mark a new 
departure in the right direction, 

The initial difficulties were not inconsiderable, but patience and 
tact were successfal in the long run, and it is probably not too much 
to say that every missionary in Shantung watched the progress of 
this important effort with sympathetic interest and rejoiced in its 
successful issae. When the new year vacation commenced it was 
supposed that on the whole the situation was safe. Various causes 
of friction, inseparable from so novel an enterprise, had been either 
quietly removed or courageously overcome; instructions had been 
issued for the settlement and purchase of a site for the new buildings, 
and it was soon understood that in the new year the applicants for 
admission would run into the hundreds, 

The disappointment of those who had the interests of the 
institution at heart, was therefore very great when it was found on 
the reassembling of the professors and students that a proclama~- 
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tion had been published by the provincial authorities that a)l stu- 
dents were to be compelled to attend the worship of Confacins on the 
Ist and 15th of every moon. It is a reasonable supposition that the 
issue of this proclamation was prompted by instractions which 
the provincial authorities could not, if they wished to do so, 
disregard, and those who are on the look-out for indications of the 
intentions of the returned Court, will not fail to attach significance 
to this effort to exclude from the college all those who from con- 
scientionus motives cannot participate in the worship of Confacius, 

The forethought and insistence of Dr. Hayes, combined with 
the attitude of the Christian Chinese teachers, has been successful 
in protecting the professors, bat every stndent is in future to toe 
the old rigid line ander pain of rebuke for a first and second offence 
and dismissal from the college on a third refusal to comply with 
the regulation. It is of some importance to us as missionaries 
that we should realize the significance of this rigid application of 
an old rule, which, in Chi-nan-fa as in most other parts of the em- 
pire, has for long years been more honoured in the breach than in 
the observance even in purely Confucian schools, and which seems 
strangely out of place and ont of date in a “college of Western 
learning.” 

In the first place the enforcement of this rule, which is not 
likely to be confined to the Chi-nan-fa college, is an effectual bar to 
the entrance of Christian students, and means that throughout the 
empire, so far as government iustitutions are concerned, no person 
professing Christianity is to derive benefit from the introduction of 
Western learning, althongh that learning emanates from Christian 
countries, and the professors are, in probably a majority of cases, 
both Chinese and fureign, Christian men. . 

This carries with it another consequence, viz., that the positions 
of trust and inflaence which the students in the colleges are quali- 
fying themselves for are also effectually closed to the Christian. 
Every branch of the great reformed civil service which some of 
us hope yet to see in China, including the railway, telegraph aud 
postal services will, when and if it is possible, be supplied from the 
government schools and colleges, entrance to which is effectually 
barred to the Christian only.* 

It hardly needs to be pointed ont that this discrimination 
against Christianity in educational matters deepens and aggravates 


* If this rule is enforced in the T‘ai-yuan-fu college, which is supposed to be 
instituted (at all events in part) as an act of reparation for the massacre of Christian 
men and women in 1900, what will be the feelings of those interested in its 
direction and of those who have derived some comfort from the thought that even 
thus early some fruit would be seen from the ‘‘seed of the church” sown so 
paivfully in the capital of Shansi, 
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the differences between the Christian and his neighbour and adds a 
very real grievance to those under which the Christian already 
labours. Some of us are a little weary of the exhortations address- 
ed to as by officials to treat all men with impartiality, and some- 
thing more than weary of receiving assurances from the same 
_ quarters that their conduct is always based on that principle! 

Now instead of the Chinese government doing anything to smooth 
away the non-essential points of difference which undoubtedly exist 
they are bent on increasing the irritation which a sense of injustice 
always provokes. Another aspect of the matter is that those 
missionaries who fondly imagined that the various missionary 
societies might be freed from the labour and expense of giving their 
advanced students an art’s conrse, since they might hope to enter 
‘the government colleges, will now fiud that they need not hope for | 
any sach lightening of their burdens, but mast reckon on carrying 
on their own educational work from start to finish. 

It must not be forgotten also that since the funds for carrying 
on this educational work are derived from indirect taxation the 
Christian will have the privilege of helping to ‘pay for au 
educational institution which closes its doors to him Jdecause he is 
a Christian. 

The Christian gentlemen who act as principals and professors 
in these colleges may be trusted to maintain their own dignity and 
to defend, when necessary, the principles of their religion, bat this 
latest (?) indication of the mind of Peking is not calculated to 
increase their hopefulness for the immediate fature, nor to assure 
them a continuance of that respect which their position and abilities 
entitle them to expect, Is it possible that the authorities have no 
sooner secured the services of good men than they desire to dispense 
with them? In that case we may feel pretty confident they are 
on the way to attain that object. 

The whole matter would seem to be worthy the attention, the 
serious attention, of the missionary body in China. There are 
very few of us, no matter what particular department of work we 
are engaged in, who are not interested in educational matters, and 
the object of this letter is to set forth the above-mentioned considera- 
tions for the thoughtful attention of missionaries all — the 
country. 

What action, if any, should be taken, the whole body of n mission- 
aries (acting perhaps throngh the Educational Committee or the 
Missionary Alliance or both) should determine. I suggest that this 
is not a matter for the educationists alone, but that it concerns 
every missionary in China. 

Fu Lan. 
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Hangchow Presbyterian College. 


T was our privilege on Sanday, the 17th alt., to attend the 
dedicatory services of the large new building which has recently 
been erected for the Hangchow Presbyterian College. This 

excellent institution was begun at Ningpo in 1845 and removed to. 
Hangchow in 1867. 

A large number of the Chinese ministers and teachers con- 
nected with the work of the Presbyterian Church in Central China 
have been educated in the Hangchow school, and as the dedicatory 
services were held in connection with the meeting of Synod, there 
were present some forty or more of the alumni from various places 
in the provinces of Chehkiang and Kiangsn. 

Hangchow College has this year over eighty pupils in attend- 
ance, and it is hoped that an additional building may soon be 
added that will afford accommodation for twenty more pupils. The 
president of the College is the Rev. J. H. Judson, and he is ably 
assisted in the management by Rev. E. L. Mattox and by a staff of 
Chinese teachers. 

In connection with the institution there is also a class of eight 
theological students who are pursuing their studies under the 
direction of Revs. D. N. Lyon and J, C. Garritt. } 

The American Presbyterian Church has boarding-schools for 
boys at Niugpo, Shaughai, Soochow and Nanking, whose curricula 
are designed to prepare their graduates for the college department 
at Hangchow, and students from all these institutions are now 
pursuing their studies at this central institution. 

Mr. Judson has been at the head of the Hangchow school for 
more than twenty years (since 1880), and we congratulate him upon 
the success which has attended his efforts to build up a first class 
institution of learning and in the character of the students which 
have been sent ont from its walls, We hope that the buildings 
which have just been dedicated may be supplemented by others in 
the near future, and that such an endowment may be secured as 
will enable Hangchow College to keep pace with the growing 
demauds of the times. 


Notes. 


7 E are sorry to learn that both the Hon. Fred. W, Atkinson 
and Miss C. P. Hughes, who were expected to be present 
at our Triennial Meeting and tell us about the educa- 

tional work in the Philippines aud in Japan, will probably be unable 
to attend, and that their places on the program will have to be 
supplied by others, While we are disappointed that we cannot have 
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them with us, yet we can point with pleasure to the list of thdse 
who have agreed to favor us with papers and addresses and anti- 
cipate from them a rich feast of good things. The interest in the 
meeting seems to be growing, and we have received many letters 
from friends who are planning to come. 


We have received Vol. 2, Sec. 1, of Mr. Wang Hang-t‘ong’s 
Illustrated Chinese Primers (#8  # i@ W. aud are 
pleased to note that the high standard of the two preceding books 
has been maintained. Mr. Wang’s books are a valuable contribu- 
tion to the text-book literatare of China, and we are glad to hear 
that they are finding their way into many non-Christian schools 
where their excellencies are recoguized, although they are decidedly 


Christian in their character. ‘ 


We have received from the American Book Company Winslow’s 
Natural Arithmetic, Books I, II and III, and are very much 
pleased with them. These books “‘ present the subjects of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division, fractions, etc., as complete 
wholes in regular succession ; each subject divided into parts with 
reference to the difficulty of the principles involved. The easier 
principles of various subjects are treated together, while the more 
difficult principles are reserved until the child has gained the power 
to apprehend them easily.” The purposes of this series of arith- 
metics, described in the anthor’s own words, are: 1. To present 
the subjects in a spinal order. 2. To make the work easy. 3. To 
give the subject variety and interest. 4. To develop genuine 
mathematical thought. 5. To give prominence to the idea of 
magnitude, In the first book is fonnd simple work in the funda- 
mental operations and in compound quantities and easy examples 
in fractions, with a gradual increase in the size of numbers. The 
second book reviews the work of the preceding book and develops 
the principles of common fractions, decimal fractions and percentage, 
reserving the more difficult parts for Book III. The third book, be- 
sides bringing together the parts of each subject in a general review 
and advancing to higher and more difficult processes, gives a simple 
treatment of algebraic methods and introduces problems designed 
to correlate arithmetic and algebra and prepare the student for the 
higher grades of mathematical stady. To those who teach arithmetic 
in English we take pleasure in recommending these books, and 
those who teach in Chinese will find many helpfal suggestions and 
examples which may be introduced to supplement the Chinese text 


book. 
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Mr. Chang I, Privy Counsellor to the Throne, and who for 
some years has been supporting twenty scholarships in the “ Tientsin 
Intermediate School for Boys,” bas sent to its Principal, the Rev. 
Frederick Brown, the following note accompanied with a cheque for 


$1000.00 :— 


“Sir: Having heard of the good work you are doing for Chinese 
boys, I hope you will permit me to show my warm appreciation of your 
effort by your acceptance of the inclosed cheque as a beginning of an endow- 
ment fund. I know that many poor boys have been helped by you in 
the past, and I am glad to say your work is wel] known to many of my 


friends. May your success continue. 


Cuane I.” 


Mr. Brown’s school is connected with the Methodist Episcopal 
Mission, and gives a “plain education on a religious foundation,” 
Thirty dgllars a year provides a scholarship for a whole year, 


including board. Mr. Brown has 


recently been elected Fellow of 


the Royal Geographical Society for geographical knowledge display- 


ed on the “ March to Peking.” 


The Fonrth Triennial Meeting of the Educational Association 
of China meets at Shanghai, Wednesday morning, 9 a.m., May 21st, | 
1902. Members who expect to attend will please send in their 
names to Rev. W. P. Bentley, Chairman of the Committee on Enter- 
tainment. Those desiring information will please address Rev. J. 
A. Silsby, Secretary of the Educational Association. 


Correspondence, 


THE CHIHLI EPISODE. - 


To the Editor of 
‘Tue CHINESE RECORDER.” 


Dear Sir: Allow me to thank Mr. 
Hopkyn Rees most heartily for the 
frank and full statement given in 
his letter to the March ReEcorper. 
In so completely vindicating his 
departed friend, he has placed all 
British missionaries in North China 
under deep obligation to him, Had 
that information been before me. 
instead of the Herald article 
which gave a different complexion 
to the matter in question, I should 
of course never have dreamt of 
using the unfortunate phrase, “as 


seems to have been done in Chihli,” 
For the pain which this needless 
slur on the noble dead has caused 
Mr. Hopkyn Rees I am truly sorry, 
and I trust that he and his 
colleagues will forgive me. 
I am, Dear Sir, 
Yours sincerely, 
F, W.S, O'NEILL. 


THE TREASURER OF CHIHLI’s WEN-LI 
BIBLE. 
To the Editor of 
“THE CHINESE RECORDER.” 


Dear Sir: As paragraphs have 
appeared in the newspapers, both 
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home and local, about a revision of 
the Wén-li Scriptures undertaken 
by H. E. Chou Fu, provincial trea- 
surer of Chihli, the following author- 
itative information, for which I am 
indebted to the Rev. J. W. Lowrie 
of Puo-ting-fu, may be of interest to 
your readers, Under date of April 
7th, Mr. Lowrie writes :— 

“ Regarding the Fantai’s proposi- 
tion to put the Delegate’s Version 
of the Bible in more elaborate style 
for the use of mandarins whom he 
wished to have understand the 
origin and character of Christianity 
that they might the more intelli- 
gently exercise their authority over 
Christians, let me say that he did 
indeed have such an intention and 
ordered a superior scholar to under- 
take it immediately and finish the 
task in six months! The scholar 
was appalied, and even after copy- 
ing out the entire Bible with blank 
pages for: his retranslation he 
declined to undertake it unless his 
salary was greatly increased and he 
given solitude for eighteen months, 
in which period he would devote 
himself wholly to the work. The 
Fantai concluded that the work 
was impracticable, and it has been 
dropped. 

It is just as well or better so. 
His plan must have proved foolish, 
but his intention is an interesting 
sign of the times.” 

‘ Yours truly, 
G. H. BonpFIeE Lp, 


Agent B. and F. B.S. 


THE WORSHIP OF ANCESTORS. 
To the Editor of 
“THe RECORDER.” 


Deak Sir: In matters of method 
in mission work and in’ questions 
of expediency alone we do well to 
be influenced by men of large wis- 
dom and experience. 

And in many cases we are com- 
pelled to accept the opinions of 
other men as our own, feeling 
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confidence that they have a wider 
and safer point of view than ours. 
But as to the startling proposi- 
tion regarding ancestral worship 
advocated in the March RecorDER 
we must remember that, while it 
emanates from one well known for 
his great learning, wide experience 
and Jong service, yet the question 
is not one of method or expediency, 
but it is a matter of more vital 
importance, reaching into the re- 
gion of conscience and touching 
the interpretation of the very first 
commandments that God Himself 
spoke in thunder tones from the 
burning mount. Here no opinions 
of men or questions of worldly 
prudence or seeming expediency 
may decide us. We are brought 
face to face with Him who com- 
manded His people te put away all 
the strange gods among them and 
who by terrible judgments wrought 
upon them until there lingered not 
a vestige of idolatry in their midst. 
To speak of any other ‘ worship” 
than the worship of the Triune 
God is to cast suspicion and doubt 
upon the thing proposed. That 
the Chinese words for worship are 
used bosch in the sense of prostra- 
tions in forms of etiquette, as well 
as in the higher reverence paid to 
idols and ancestors, nobody will 
deny. That the Scripture recog- 
nizes prostrations in matters of 
ceremony alone, generally indica- 
tive of reverence to superiors, is 
equally clear, as when the ten 
brethren of Joseph bowed them- 
selves down before him with their 
faces to the earth. But the Scrip- 
ture does not allow but. always 
condemns obeisance in any form to 
any person or object that is under- 
stood tu represent divine or unseen 
power. The sons of the prophets 
bowed themselves to the ground 
before Elisha and were blameless. 
But Cornelius in the act of falling 
down at the feet of Peter, and 
John about to worship the angel 
who gave him the apocalyptic 
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vision, were admonished to stand at 
once upon their feet and do it not. 
The distinction is clear. In the 
one case it'is the recognition of 
lawful human authority according 
to the usages of the times, and in 
the other instances it is clothing of 
a finite being with the attributes 
of divinity. In the one case it isa 
form of etiquette, in the other sinful 
idolatry. And the Chinese Christian 
conscience has readily recognized 
this distinction; while no doubt 
the leaven of Christian truth will 
in China, as in the West, eventually 
do away with all prostrations 
except in acts of worship to God. 
Now the worship of ancestors is 
not only the worship of spirits who 
are in the minds of the worshippers 
clothed with an unseen power and 
with attributes that belong to God 
alone, but it is the very highest 
and most reverential form of wor- 
ship known among the Chinese 
people, It is the very last they are 
willing to give up, as the advo. 
cates of ancestral worship admit. 
The people, and especially the 
educated classes, are willing to 
scout at the worship of idols, but 
nobody ridicules the worship of 
ancestors. The best that the 
Chinese know of religious rever- 
ence is given to the dead, and 
if this is not renounced, what in 
the name of loyalty and truth 
shall be given to Christ? Accord- 
ing to its devotees no blessing is 
too great as a reward of reverence 
for deceased ancestors and no curse 
is too severe to follow its neglect. 
If this form of faith is retained, 
where is that perfect trust in God 
which He claims as the seal of the 
covenant between Him and His 
people? Shall we Protestants give 
up the battle for which our fathers 
bled and died and preach another 
gospel that relies not on Jesus only # 
May our right hand forget its cun- 
ning and our tongue cleave to the 
roof of our mouth if we ever preach 
or countenance any other “ merit ” 


or “protection” than that which 
rests upon Jesus Christ and Him 
alone. 

It is claimed that if we from 
motives of expediency do this or 
that, the ingathering will be great. 
Of course men do by taking one- 
sided views of the truth, and by 
lack of tact in dealing with their 
fellow-men, prejudice the truth and 
hinder the progress of the gospel, 
and against such excesses and ex- 
crescences we must ever preach and 
strive. But when we go to search 
the eternal laws of the progress of 
the kingdom, we shall find these 
laws not in heathen religious nor 
in traditional usages among nations, 
but in the Word of God ivself. 
To the law and to the testimony. 

It is within and not without the 
pages of revelation that we shall 
light upon those principles upon 
which the reign of Christ shall 
prosper until He hath captured all 
hearts and put all enemies under 
His feet. Expediency is ever whis- 
pering to us to modify here or relax 
there and ever allyring us to 
victories that are a delusion and a 
snare. Had Christ yielded to such 
motives He would have been less 
severe in pressing the spirituality 
of His kingdom in the face of the 
temporal hopes of the Jewish 
people; nor could He have said, 
“Whosoever he be of you that 
forsaketh not all that he hath, he 
cannot be my disciple.” Nor could 
Paul, in speaking of his honor 
and heritage as a Hebrew, have 
exclaimed, “What things were 
gain to me those I counted loss for 
Christ . . . . for whom I have suf- 
fered the loss of all things . . that 
I might win Christ.” Our watch- 
word should be his, “This one 
thing I do;” and no religion of 
human invention, however attract- 
ive, no “new impulse for reform,” 
nor even the slow progress of good- 
ness should turn us aside one whit 
from preaching a complete gospel, 
the crucifixion of Christ and the 
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crucifixion of sinful self, unto 
the Jews a stumbling block and 
unto the Greeks foolishness, but 
unto them that are called the 
= of God and the wisdom of 


It is not our business to see to it 
that great numbers are gathered in, 
but we are called to testify of the 
gospel of the grace of God and to 
nurture and care for those whose 
hearts are changed by the con- 
verting power of the Holy Spirit, 
While praying, longing, working 
always for larger fruitage we must 
remember that the numbers to be 
saved, as well as the times and the 
seasons, God hath put in His own 
power, The Holy Spirit who 
begins a work in the heart will 
perform it, and He will give 
strength to renounce the dearest 
idol, be it even the time-honored 
custom of a hundred generations, 
and he will give a thousand times 
more in return for such a sacrifice 
for Christ’s sake. To weaken the 
scriptural test of discipleship is to 
limit the Holy One of Israel. And 
however a it is to understand, 
it is the very severity of that test 
that will bring final victory in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Better than a host of the half heart- 
ed is a Gideon's three hundred who 
have renounced al! for Christ. We 
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are to “make Jesus King,” and we 
claim for Him absolute, uncon- 
ditional surrender. This is our 
commission, and thus alone can we 
exalt His kingship and maintain 
His honor. 

For those who refuse to sur- 
render on His terms, or to acknowl- 
edge His right to reign, there will 
always remain the “ offence of the 
cross.” But for those who yield to 
Him there will come, in proportion 
to the difficulty of the spiritual 
surrender, blessings both for this 
life and that which is to come. 
Renunciation of ancestral worship 
means the removal of that intoler. 
able burden that the living now 
bear for the dead, the taking away 
of that. haunting fear that ever 
follows the living because of possi- 
ble neglect of the dead, and the 
abolishing of that excuse which is 
now open to the unfilial when they 
neglect their living parents and 
then buy the name of filial piety 
by the observance of superstitious 
rites after they are gone, And 
instead there is substituted the 
family altar, the Christian home, 
the memory of loved ones gone 
before, Christian care for their 
graves, and the promise of blessings 
to a thousand generations to those 
who love God and keep His com- 
mandmeuts. P. F. Prices. 
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A Harmony of the Gospels, in Chinese. 
Based on Steven’s and Burton’s Har- 
mony of the Gospels for Historical 
Study, by H. W. Luce, Prices : Bound 
in boards, 80.80; bound in cloth, 40 
cents ; bound in paper, 30 cents, For 
sale at Presbyterian Mission Press. 
This volume meets a need long 

felt. The book is also a conspicuous 

success, It is a satisfaction to 
find all the excellencies of Steven’s 
and Burton’s Harmony reproduced 


in the volume and a very special 


@ur Book Cable. 


pleasure to find the accounts of the 
different evangelists presented in 
a bird’s eye view on the same page 
as in English. Great pains must 
have been taken by the author, 
and much care by the printers as 
well, in accomplishing this result. 
And the whole is effected with 
the least possible loss of space, 
making a clear and beautiful page. 

The outline, map, tables, and 
diagrams leave nothing to be 
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desired in the work as a book 
for private study, or for use in 
the class room, 

It may be added that the text 
used is the Tentative Edition of 
the gospels, newly revised by the 
Mandarin Revision Committee. 
There must still elapse three or 
four years before the final revision 


general circulation. Meanwhile 
any who may desire to examine 
the gospels as at present revised, 
can easily do so by procuring a 
copy of this Harmony. The appear- 
ance of the volume is most credit- 
able to the Press, and the price is 
reasonable. Every pastor, helper 
and Bible student should possess a 


of the New Testament can be made copy. 
and the book be published for Cuauncey Goopricu. 
In Preparation. 
Editor: D. MacGittivray, 41 Kiangse Road, Shanghai. 
Life of the Late Geo, it very ‘handy’ and useful for our 
Miiller, of Bristol D. MacGillivray. 
Sefety,Certainty,and college work here. 


Enjoyment .-. Chas. G. Roberts. 
Brace’s Gesta Christi 8S. Pollard, 
Life of Billy Bray ... S, Pollard. 
Gray’s Anatomy... Dr. H. T. Whit- 


ney. 
Stalker's Life of Christ Mrs. J. C. Owen. 
Ten Boys... Mrs. J.M. Wood- 
row Woodbridge. 
Life of D, L. Moody... D, MacGillivray. 


General History 
for Girls ... —... Mrs. R. E, Abbey. 


Dr, Torrey’s Work... Y. M, C, A,, 


Shanghai. 
Burton’s Records and 


Letters of the A 
tolic Age... ap G. D, Wilder. 


Tao Teh King .-. O, Spurgeon Med- 
hurst, 


Rev. Murdo MacKenzie, of 
Swatow, writes: Vol. 1V of “The 
Much in Little Series” I find a 
most useful book for reference in 
connection with Bible and Bible 
History. It is the smallest and 
most compact little book (Bible 
Dictionary) I know. I would 
gladly give some of my time to 
have it translated into Chinese, 
Would such meet a want in our 
Bible Chinese literature? Kindly 
let mo know. I should not care to 
undertake it if there is no special 
call for sucha book. I have found 


Mr. Luce writes: One of your 
correspondents makes an inquiry 
regarding Burton’s “ Records and 
Letters of the Apostolic Age.” The 
outline of this book has already 
been translated, and is now in use 
in Tengchow College. This outline 
will be printed this summer by the 
National Committee of the Y. M. 
C. A. The book itself will proba- 
bly not be printed until the final 
revision of the N. T. is ready. It 
will then be published together 
with Prof. Bosworth’s Lessons based 
on these “ Records.” For use in 
our class work here Sharman’s 
Lessons, based on the Harmony of 
the Gospels, have been translated 
form day to day and printed by 
steucil paper process. <A limited 
number: of extra copies are being 
struck off, and may be obtained, for 
the nominal cost of production, 
form Mr. Lyon (Y. M. C. A. office, 
Shanghai.) After another year they 
will be printed in permanent book 
form. The ‘“ Harmony” and the 
“Records,” together with the 
lessons on the same, make possible 
the study of the whole New Testa- 
ment by an easy inductive method. 
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Editorial Comment, 


is certainly a remark- 
able study at present, and the 
more she is studied the more 
Sphynx-like does she appear. 
Au Imperial decree was issued 
on April 8th in which the mis- 
sionaries are plaiuly held up as 
being duped and deluded by bad 
people who use them as cat’s 
paws both to pull their chestnats 
out of the fire and to scratch ont 
the eyes of their litigating op- 
poneuts. Yet we are told that 
the missionaries come to do 
good, and the officials are com- 
mauded everywhere to give them 
protection. And, of course, looked 
at from an official standpoint, 
the missionary is doubtless an 
important factor in the present 
troublous times, If he favors 
the missiouary, bad men will 
endeavor to cajole the missionary 
and make of him a tool for his 
own selfish ends. If he doesn’t 
favor the missionary, then the 
people will trouble the mission- 
ary and that will rebound upon 
himself, 

« 


Tus, however, is more theo- 
retic than practical, In reality 
we believe that the great major- 
ity of Protestant missionaries 
get on well with the officials, 
and that they are being looked 
up to more aud more as the ones 
who can help China iu this great 
crisis of her existence, We 


have before us as we write the 
prospectus and regnlations of a 
new school to be fouuded by the 
gentry and others in Ningpo, in 
which the help of a foreign 
missionary has been songht from 
the first, and obtained, 


and 


where the missionary had had 
conceded nearly everything he 
bas asked for from the beginning, 
such as cessation of lessons upon 
the Sabbath, daily morning 
prayers, and religions exercises 
on the Sabbath for all who wish 
to attend—nothing compulsory. 
* * 


THE news that comes of the 
stir among the people, and even 
from so far away as Szechnen, 
of their eagerness for books and 
papers which will give them 
some conception of Western 
education and modern ideas, is 
enough to stir the blood of the 
most indifferent. The Mission 
Press in Shanghai has recently 
received at least four orders 
from as far west as Chen-tu (one 
even by telegraph) asking for 
books to be sent by mail; the 
first requiring postage to the 
amount of $34.22 aud the last 
to some $180.00, altogether 
amounting to $328.00. So eager 
are the people to get the books 
that they are quite ready to pay 
the enhanced cost of having 
them come at once by the quick- 
est, even thongh most expensive 
method. 

In this connection it is plea- 
sant to note the recent redaced 
postal rates as issned by the 
Chinese Imperial Post Office. 
Instead of paying two cents for 
one quarter ounce, as heretofore, 
and double this for interior 
places, we can now send ap to 
one-half ounce for one cent, and 
no extra charge for even the 
remotest places where there is 
an office. And books and parcels 
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are reduced accordingly. This 
will help greatly in the matter 
of sending abroad literatare of 
allkinds. Wehaven’t yet fathom- 
ed the purpose of the Im- 
perial Maritime Cnstoms in 
making snch a reduction, and it 
fairly took onr breath away 
when we first heard of it. It is 
not necessary, bowever, to divine 
the wherefore in order to enjoy 
the resnit, and all will be daly 
gratefal for this new boon. 


THE Triennial Meeting of the 
Edacational Association of China 
which meets on the 21st of May, 
bids fair to be one of the most 
importaut missionary gatherings 
that has yet been held in Chiua. 
The list of members has been 
growing steadily notil it now 
nombers an even two hundred, 
and inclades most of the pro- 
minent missionary educators of 
the empire. At the coming 
meeting representatives are ex- 
pected from Pekiog in the 
north to Canton and Hainan iu 
the sonth, and an nnnsnally 
large delegation from Foochow. 
The Association is thoroughly 
evangelistic us well as educa- 
tional in its aims, and its mem- 
bers realize that they are face 
to face with great problems and 
grand opportanities which cull 
for the earnest consideration of 
the missionary body, and for 
greatly increased effort that the 
present demand for Western 
education may be guided as mnch 
as possible along Christian lines. 
The Association provides a me- 
diam through which Christian 
educators cau work in intelligent 
and effective co-operation, while 
its publication department has 
provided many of our most ase- 
ful and widely used text bouks. 


The coming meeting shonld be 
made the subject of earnest 
prayer by all who have at heart 
the Christianization of China. 

, ® 


WE are quite sure the mission- 
aries everywhere in China will 
heartily endorse the letter of the 
Shanghai Branch of the China 
Missionary Alliance to Mr. R. 
W. Little, editor of the North- 
China Daily News, which ap- 

ears elsewhere in our columns. 

hrough all the troublous times 
of the crisis year, especially 
when missionaries have been 
maligned and often grossly mis- 
represented, Mr. Little has 
either kept silent, or, if writing, 
has manifested such a spirit of 
fairness as must have called 
forth the candid approval of the 
whole missionary cai. Mis- 
sionaries are both mortal and 
fallible, but probably not more 
so than the general ran of for- 
eigners in the Far East. But to 
judge of some of the things which 
have been written of them, one 
wonld almost think that the 
majority of them had _ been 
chosen with special reference to 
their being lazy aud stupid and 
lacking in the ordinary elements 
of seuse and sonnud morality. 
We would add that the publish- 
ing of the letter was postponed 
on account of delay in Mr. Little’s 
departare. 

In the Diary of Events our 
readers will find the latest news 
of the rebellion in Kuangsi and 
Kuangtung. Telegraphic com- 
munications having evidently 
ceased between the seat of dis- 
turbances and outside parts there 
is great difficulty in procuring 
reliable news. Whilst, however, 
much that we hear must be 
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taken cum grano salis, and whilst 
many rebellions at many times 
and in many parts of China, 
have led us to minimise the 
importance of these outbreaks, 
still the items of news that have 
filtered through from the troubled 
districts are sufficiently serious 
to cause a feeling of uneasiness, 
especially so when we note the 
unrest in the province of Fu- 
kien—seven hsiens in the pre- 
fecture of Chang-chow being 
disturbed by well-armed in- 
surgents—and the anarchy east 
and north-east of Peking and in 
the province of Kansu. 

* * * 

MANY natives consider that 
the first mentioned trouble in 
Kuangsi and Kuangtung, has 
far surpassed in gravity any 
rising since the Taiping Rebel- 
lion. It is reported that the 
rebels number 120,000 well- 
armed men, three-fourths of 
whom have Mauser magazine 
rifle; One account speaks of 
these arms as having been chiefly 
procured from opium merchants 
travelling across country, but 
another account says they were 
in the possession of old soldiers 
who had been ordered to disband 
without their arrears of pay 
being given them. The presence 
of these soldiers in large numbers 
in the rebel ranks makes the 
rising more formidable. 

* * * 

TaE troubles have evidently 
been brewing for two years, but 
took definite form in the amal- 
gamation of a gang of robbers 
with the Triad Society for the 
purpose of securing loot and 
finally the overthrow of the 
Manchu dynasty. We hear that 
rich merchants and officials, 


under pain of death were forced 
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to give up their possessions. 
Village after’ village fell into the 
hands of the rebels, and cattle, 
food, money and arms were co- 
mandeered. We understand that 
the Mitsu Bishi Company in 
Shanghai received a telegram 
from Canton stating that Viceroy 
T‘ao Mu of that city had notified 
the foreign Consuls that, owing 
tothe spread of the Kuangsi 
rebellion, foreigners are warned 
not to go beyond the treaty 
port of Wuchou, until further 


notice. 


Dr. has kindly far- 
nished the following translation 
and notes of our frontispiece :— 


The horizontal inscription reads ; 
In establishing the throne of the 
empire prosperity and good counsel) 
have been bestowed. 

The fourth character, yen, means 
good advice and good plans of 
action, 

The left hand column reads: 
Heaven intentionally protects him 
who is sincerely virtuous and will 
perpetually guard him who follows 
the divine example of goodness 
afforded him, 

The right hand column reads : 
The commands of the Supreme 
Ruler give example to the world. 
How can any one not revere them ? 

The last words of the two up- 
right columns are wanting, It. 
is difficult to restore them with 
accuracy. 

The three inscriptions are above 
the ewperor’s throne ; in the palace 
they are in one of the great cere- 
monial halls—the Pau-ho-tien, the 
T‘ai-ho-tien or some other. It is 
uucertain in which hall this throne 
is placed. 

Theemperor who wrote them with 
his own hand would be Ch‘ien-Lung. 

The words are nearly all out of 
the Book of History and the Book 
of Odes. 
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Rlissionary Telos. 


Presbyterian Committee 
of Church Extension. 


Cumberland Presbyterian—Rev. Wm. 
Ketiy, M.D., Chang-teh, Hunan. 

Church of Sc —Rev. W, Dzans, 
Ichang. 

Reformed Church (U. 8, A.) (German) 
—Rev. W. E. Hoy, Yo-chow, Hunan. 

Reformed Church (U, 8, A.) (Dutch)— 
Rev. A. L. WaRSHIERS Amoy, 

Irish Presbyterian—Rev. W. H. Gite 
LESPIE, Newchwang, Manchuria. 

United Free Church, Scotland—Rev. 
Doveias, Newchwang, Man- 
cburia. 


Canadian Presbyterian—Rev. D. Mac. 
Shanghai. 


lish Presbyterian—*Rev. J.C. Grs- 
son, D.D,, Swatow. 
American Presbyterian (North)—*Rev, 
Cuakues LEAMAN, Nanking, 


American Presbyterian (South)—Rev, 
M. B. Grier, Hsii-chow-fu, North 
Kiangsu, vid Chinkiang. 


* The representative elect to be approved by 
the Mission. 


Till officers are elected, Rev. M. 
B. Grier will act as Secretary 
pro tem. 

Hamppen C. DuBosz, 
Provisional Secretary. 
(Leaving on furlough.) 


An Appreciative Letter. 
CHINA MISSIONARY ALLIANCE, 
SHANGHAI BRANCH. 

R. W. Litt e, Esq., 
Editor North-China Daily News, 
Shanghai. 


Dear Mr. Littte: The Shanghai 
Branch of the China Missionary 
Alliance desires to express its 
sincere appreciation of the great 
service you have rendered to 
the missiunary cause, not only 
during the recent crisis, but also 
through the many years of your 


editorial direction of the North- 
China Daily News. The informa- 
tion you have given in your 
columns as to the progress of 
missionary work, the interest you 
have taken in all its developments, 
the good spirit in which you have 
criticised when you have thought 
criticism necessary, the sympathy 
with which you have written of 
the sufferings and losses of our 
fellow-workers, and the ability 
with which you have defended 
missionary polity and methods and 
advocated the rights of native 
Christians, have greatly strength- 
ened our hands and placed us under 
the deepest obligation. 

We only quite recently learned 
that you are about to leave for 
home, and we have therefore had 
no time to confer with missionaries 
at other centres, but we feel sure 
that our fellow-workers throughout 
the empire are One with us in their 
appreciation of your valuable ser- 
vices, 

We wish you a very pleasant 
furlough, ‘and trust that you may 
be spared to guide public opinion 
through the columns of the North- 
China Doily News for many long 

ears. 

We shall take the liberty of 
publishing this letter in the Cur- 
NESE ReEcOoRDER, and of course you 
are at liberty to publish it elsewhere 
if you think well. 


We are, dear Mr. Little, 
Yours faithfully, 
On behalf of the Shanghai Branch of 
the China Missionary Alliance, 
(Signed) A. P, Parker, 


Chairman. 
J. N. Haywarp, 


Secretary. 


1902.) 


China Inland Mission 
Schools, Chefoo. 


There have just come to hand 
reports by the London College of 
Preceptors of the Examinations 
held at the China Inland Mission 
Schools, Chefoo, in December last. 
These are very satisfactory, and 
calculated to give pleasure to the 
competitors and their instructors, 
as well as to the parents of child- 
ren who are in the schools, 

From the girls’ school seven 
_ entered for the Junior Forms 

xamination, all of whom passed 
creditably. For the Certificate 
Examinations sixteen girls entered, 
equally divided between 2nd and 
8rd class. No less than five of the 
2nd class competitors passed with 
honours, two took an ordinary pass, 
and one obtained the 3rd class 
certificate, All the pupils who sat 
for the 3rd class obtained their 
certificates ; four out of the eight 
passing with honours. A candidate 
who secures seventy-five per cent. 
in a subject. passes “with distine- 
tion ” therein, and the sixteen girls 
were credited with as many as nine- 
teen such distinctions ; six of these 
being in French. 

The boys’ school sent up nineteen 
pupils. Of these one entered for 1st 
class and ten for 3rd class, all of 
whom, save one of the latter, obtain- 
ed the certificate they desired, 
Three passed with honours. Eight 
pupils entered for the 2nd certifi- 
cate. All obtained marks sufficient 
to enable them to pass well, but 
owing to inefficiency in a compul- 
sory subject four took 3rd class 
certificates only. The others all 
passed; three with honours. To 
obtain this distinction 750 marks 
must be earned. George E. King 
was credited with 1,100, and secur- 
ed the 2ud Junior Prize for General 
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Proficiency opén to all competitors 
under sixteen years of age. 

It may thus be seen that the 
pupils of the two schools have 
made another successful appearance 
in a test conducted by a well-known 
examining body. Three girls sat 
later for Cambridge University 
Local Examination, but the results 
have not reached China. This is 
a direction in which further devel- 
opment is desirable, and we hope 
soon to hear of many of the chil- 
dren at the schools securing these 
more valuable proofs of an efficient 
education. 


News from Pyeng-yang. 
Rev. S. A. Moffett writes from 
Pyeng-yang, Korea: On the 6th of 
April we had another joyful day in 


the Pyeng-yang church, and it was 


my privilege to baptize 140 men 
and women, giving us now in the 
city church a baptized membership 
of over 650. The catechumens now 
on the roll added to these give us 
an enrollment of over 1,000. Our 
country work also is growing, and 
this year the work in the new 
station further north at Syen-chun, 
has been developing at a phenomenal 
rate. The death of Mr. Leck, who 
had just entered so enthusiastically 
upon his work in the extreme north, 
has been a very great loss. He 
was a man of unusually fine spirit, 
who would have been a great 
spiritual power. On his last trip 
he received as catechumens a 
number of Koreans living across 
the Yalu in Manchuria. We 
are now joining hands with our 
Scotch Presbyterian brethren in 
Manchuria. 

This year the annual meeting of 
our Mission is to be held in Pyeng- 
yang in September. We all look 
forward to it with expectation of 
receiving a blessing. 
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gn Memoriam. 


e beloved missiona hysician, Dr. John G, Kerr, for n . 
a of the Canton Mission, entered into rest August 10th, 

Life’s day is past, and thou hast entered in 
To thine inheritance, the blessed rest 
Remaining for His own. Thine eyes have seen 
The King in all His beauty, and the land 
After off, now to thee is near, thy home 
For evermore. 

We can rejoice for thee. 
Earth’s joys and sorrows all are in the past, 
Life’s conflict ended, and the victory won. 
Our glad thanksgivings rise for all the years 
Of faithful, loving service, crowned at last 
With His approval. 

Yet the while 

Our hearts are heavy with the sense of loss, 
The thought of all the future years must miss 
Without thy presence, and thy kindly help. 
How often in the past, when suffering came 
And laid her hand upon us, we have turned 
To thee for help. Thy skill has brought relief. 
Now where thou art is no more pain, nor death, 
Thy mission to the sad and suffering o’er. 
The seed that thou hast sown through many years 
Will ripen for the harvest, so thy works 
Do follow thee. 


Oh, not for thee we mourn, but for ourselves, 
For those whose need is greater than they know. 
The heathen wind entrained to understand 

The new, strange story of the love divine 

Could read the lesson in thy life and feel 

The pitying human love for them, and learn 

To raise their thoughts from earth to heaven and know 
Thou wert God’s messenger to bring to them 
The word of life, and teach them how to find 
His healing for the sin-sick soul, and gain 
Eternal life. 


We know thy rest is sweet, thy steadfast hope 
Safe anchored to the Rock of Ages long ago. 
No fear, no doubt, to cloud the parting hour. 
The valley of the shadow passed, and then 

The Master’s welcome, and the sweet well done, 
And evermore for thee fullness of joy. 


For us the vacant place 
Unfilled through all the coming years of life ; 
And from the ever shortening chain that binds 
Our hearts to earth another link is missed. 
But in the bow above the cloud we read 
The precious promice that another joy 
Awaits our coming to the heavenly home. 


| | 
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Diary of Ehents 


April 9th.—Srriovus Trovuse Report- 
ED FROM NinGpo.—For more than a 
month daily the old rumours had been 
— that eyes were 

ing gou or medicinal purposes. 
An caught three 
men and mauled one so seriously that 
he succumbed to the treatment. The 
other two men were dragged to the 
Yamén, and thousands of excited men 
declared they would not go home until 
they had seen the other two men ex- 
ecuted, It is said the two men were 
summarily tried, and that one confessed 
in the *‘ ordeal” that he had violated 
graves. The executions were carried 
out, when the excited crowd separated, 
but under the conviction that these 
men had been guilty of this barbarism 
and that they were in some way agents 
of the foreigner. 

The native authorities put out pro- 
clamations which did not repudiate 
the complicity of the foreigner in these 

ruesome deeds. The two things have 
en put together by the people—the 
execution of the men for eye gouging and 
the non-repudiation of the toreigners of 
having any part in it from proclamations, 

News came in yesterday that a Chris- 
tian had been well nigh done to death 
because he belonged to a sect which 
gouged human eyes. The causes of the 
trouble may be the fact that many dis- 
banded soldiers are out of employment ; 
also that lurge numbers of people are 
on the verge of starvation, and the 

rice of rice is still going up. There 
is the taxation for 4 an, local and 
imperial, and this is, of course, attribut- 
ed to. the foreigner. 

—The convention between China and 
Russia was, according to Chinese 
official advices from the north, signed 
today by the Chinese Plenipotentiaries, 
Prince Ching and Wang Wén-shao, 
Grand Secretary, etc., and the Russian 
Minister, M. Lessar, on behalf of their 
respective governments. We now give 
below the principal clauses of the con- 
vention in its changed fourm :— 

(1). The independence of action and 
authority of the Impérial Chinese 


government and its officers in the three 
provinces of Manchuria shall be as free 
and unfettered us it was before the 
said provinces came under the occupa 
tion of the troops of the Imperial 
Russian government. 


DIARY OF EVENTS IN THE FAR EAST. 


i the Far Gust. 


(2). The Russian government will 
withdraw its troops a from Man- 
churian territory within the period of 
eighteen months, 


e (3). After the withdrawal of the 


Russian troops from Manchuria the 
organizing and drilling of the armies of 
the said prévinces shall be under the 
sole authority of the Imperial Chinese 
government, 

4), The railway between Newchwang 
and Hein-min-t‘ing shall continue to be 
controlled according to the clauses of 


- the origina! agreement.—Ex.from North- 


China Daily News. 


April 7th.—Tue REBELLION IN THE 
Soutu.—-Despatches received from Can- 
ton give the area ncw overrun by the 
rebels of Kuangtung in co-operation 
with their confréres in the adjacent 
province of Kuangsi. The following 
are the prefectures dominated by the 
Kuangtung rebels, although most of 
the walled cities there are held by the 
government troops who, however, dare 
not venture far from the wails, giving 
as an excuse that they are “‘ waiting 
for reinforcements”: Kao-chou, Lien- 
chou, Ch‘ing-chou, Liu-chou and Hui- 
chou ; the latter prefecture having been 
the lust to join the movement, while 
the first named—Kao-chou—being near 
the Kuangsi frontier and a neighbour 
of the sub-prefecture of Yii-lin in the 
latter province, was the first in Kuang- 
tung province to join the Kuangsi rebels. 
A despatch from Swatow in reporting the 
rising of the Hui-chuu-fu rebels, states 
that a detachment of 1,500 men belong- 
ing to the famous *‘ Black Flug” corps of 
Liu Yung-fu, was sent by the military 
authorities of Hui-chou-fu to suppress 
the rebels at the first news of the rising, 
but the Black Flage were defeated, and 
the movement is now rapidly spreading 
throughout the prefecture. 

The explanation of the defeat is stated 
to be found in the sympathy of the 
Black Flags with the rebellion. They 
are said to have made no effort to oppose 
the rebellion. 

17th.—_News to hand report the 
capture of Ch‘én Mou-yuen, a rebel chief; 
also the killing of another famous chief, 
Huang Yung-shéng, and the capture of 
120 of his followers. 

2ist.—The Viceroy of the Two Kuang, 
H. E. T‘ao Mu, according to a native 
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correspondent of the North-China Daily 
News, at Canton, has received despatches 
from the military authorities of Nan- 
ning, Kuangsi province, reporting the 
capture by the Kuangsi rebels of three 
more large cities in that province, 
namely, the prefectural city of Ch‘ing- 
yuan-fu and the two sub-prefectural 
cities of Pin-chou and Héng-chou (Coll. 
Wang-chou); also the district city of 
Ping-yuan-hsien, belonging to Kuei-chou 
rovince, which touches the Kuangsi 

orders, All the mandarins of those 
cities fell into the rebel hands, but 
fortunately their families, who had been 
sent away to Canton at the first sign 
of insurrection in Kuangsi, escaped the 
general slaughter. 

A force of steam gunboats, armed 
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launches and torpedo boats, under 
Admiral Ho Ch‘ang-ts‘ing, Commander- 
in-Chief of the naval forces of Kuang- 
tung, is stationed at Wu-chou, on the 
West River, to prevent the rebels from 
threatening that port; trade between 
Kuangtung and Kuangsi is at a stand. 
still, and hundreds of families belonging 
to the gentry and men of wealth of that 
portion of Kuangsi and Kuangtung in 
the hands of the rebels, are flocking to 
Canton, after paying the necessary toll 
to the rebel patrols watching the various 
land and water routes between the two 
provinces. Missionaries stationed in 
various portions of Kuangsi are also 
reported to have reached We-choo in 


safety, where they are now stopping, 


awaiting events. 


BIRTHS, 

At ome, April 6th, the wife of 
Lreonarp J. Day, B. and F, B. 8., of 
a daughter. 

DEATHS. 


At Cheng-tu, Szchuen, March 6th, 
JEANNIE ANN Stratton Resp, wife of 
the Rev. James Neave, A. aged 
29 years, 

At Wuhu, — 6th, CHARLES Epwarp 

F, C. M.S., aged 40 years, 


April 1]th, Miss T. Miiuer, C. 1, 
ien-p‘ing, of typhoid fever, 


ARRIVALS. 


At SHANGHAI: 


April 5th, Rev. J. and Mra» Mactn- 
Hai-ch‘éng (returning); Misses 
Crooks and Fuitoyx, U. F.C, S. M., 
for Manchuria; Rev, A, CLAxTon and 
family, L,.M.S,, Chungking (returning) ; 
H. T. Forp, G. W, Hunter, from Eng- 
land; Avaust KARLSSON (all returning) ; 
Oscar CaRLEN, Davip HiGLANDER, CaRL 
ANDERZEN, Emit Jaconson, and CARL 
G. Séperpom, from Sweden, all for 
C. I. M. 

April 16th, Miss B. McCoy, A. P. M., 
Peking (returning). 

April 19th, Revs. N. Arngtvepr, J. 
A. Gotrenere, Mrs. Gorrrsera, 
M.D,, and child, Epvin WiLson, 
M.D., all for N. L. M,, Lao-ho-kow ; 


Plissionary Journal, 


Mrs, E. Prrquist and children, B. and 
F. B.S , Si-ngan ; Misses M. Granam, S. 
and Miss Dr. Arrken, U, F.C, 
S. M., Liao-yang ; Rev. A. R. SauNpEks, 
Miss Frenou, Pting-iao, Miss Gaunt. 
Let, Ta-ning, Rev. G, ANprew, wife 
and children, Yang-chow, from England 
(all returning) C. 1, 


DEPARTURES. 
From SHANGMAI: 


April 2nd, Miss H, B. Fixrmrina, C. I. 
M., for Australia, 


April 5th, Rev, Dr. H. C. DuBosx, 
S. P. M., Soochow; Miss E. Tatnort, 
S. P. M., Ka-shing; Dr. E. Leon. 
AkD, A. P. M,, Peking; Rev, Dr. J. R. 
Goppakp, A, B, M. U., Ningpo, for 
U.S.A. 

April 7th, Mr. and Mrs. R. Grirrson, 
C. I. M., Bing-yae; Rev. J. A, Suimmon, 
C, P. M., Hsin-chow, for England. 

April Lith, Rev. and Mrs. L. B. Ripar- 
Ly, A. C, M., Wuchang, for England, 


April 12th, R. B, and Mrs. Wairttre- 
sey and two children, Misses E, Fors. 
nerc., and M. A, Woop, C. I. M,, 
for U.S A. 

April 26th, Rev. D, H, Davis, S. D. 
B., Shanghai; Miss Appix Sxioay, S. P, 
M,, Soochow, for U, 8, A. 


From Honcxone: 


April 23rd, Rev. M. L, Lanpis, wife 
and child, C. and M. A,, Nan-ning, 


Kwong-sai, for U. 8, A. 
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from Foochow says: hooks you sent me are neatly: 
“gone, Biicloged please find an order. for twentymore, 
‘gheck-for' $10.00... The board-bonud volumes. are Very neat . 
gud entirdly satisfactory. Many: of the college stadents are. 
the books, for fhe uplift that. 
| sare to, come bo theot throngls 
Van order from. for two handed fifty ‘copies. 
been filled, The’ friend whose. generosity made it 
to sell the book at the ndminal prioe.af fifty: centa, . | 
did.so that there ‘sight not be. without “4 


bi-inonthly ‘iMontrated thagaxine, 
to the weeds of Chinese yorng:men. 
~ of tweut ve,: ten cents per year 
in ond developing. relt 


qe have only members I feated we not very many,- 
‘but the fhinutes to teachers and two 
copies want for myself, Tene enclose order Presbfterian Press res for twenty- 


twenty copies of Cara's 
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